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I love to read tales of the Arctic— 


The kind Dr. Stefansson writes— 
Of plodding through snow when it's sixty below 
And camping through long winter nights. 


I love—in my fancy—to wander 


O’er the ice to the northward of Nome, 
Yet it suits me first rate to submit to the fate 
Which insists that I hang around home. 


If I could step out in my dooryard, 


When my afternoon's labor was done, 
And capture a seal to provide me a meal, 


I would think it glorious fun. 


But I'd want to be sure that a beefsteak 


Could be had at a handy cafe, 


So I'd never need lack for a bit of a snack 
If the seal should perchance get away. 





Cut Courtesy THE WISCONSIN ALUMNUS 


OUR FAVORITE WINTER SPORT 


I would like—if I thought I could lick him— 
To fight with a huge polar bear, 
And to drag him in dead with a dog team and sled 
With a proud and triumphant air. 
But I'd rather imagine this battle 
On the floes of the far northern sea. 
For in case it was real I admit that I feel 
That the bear would be sure to lick me. 


I prefer my adventures by proxy; 
I would far rather brave the wild storm 

That blows o'er the snows while my maple log glows 
In a room that is cozy and warm. 

A round now and then on the golf course 
Is all the excitement I need, 

But I hope these brave men go exploring again— 
For their tales are delightful to read! 


James J. Montague 
From New Vork Herald-Tribune. 
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oo and expressed concern from 
members of the Teachers Retirement System 
during recent weeks indicate that some mem- 
bers misconstrue the meaning and import of the 
Supreme Court decision 
relating to the payment 
of the amount due the re- 
tirement fund from the general fund of the 
state on account of insufficient surtax receipts. 
This decision does not repudiate the obligation 
of the state to fulfill its contracts with the teach- 
ers. The only question involved in the case is 
the constitutionality of the attempted delegation 
of power in sections 8 and 9 of the 1937 budget 
law. Under this law the legislative appropria- 
tions could not become available until released 
in whole or in part by the emergency board. 
Said the Court, ‘After thorough consideration 
of all matters presented it is our conclusion that 
the attempted delegation of power to the emer- 
gency board by sections 8 and 9 of Chapter 181, 
Laws of 1937, is unconstitutional.” By delegat- 
ing powers of appropriation to the emergency 
board, the Legislature relinquished authority 
which is reserved to itself exclusively and the 
attempted delegation of power without pre- 
scribing any standard or guide clearly renders 
sections 8 and 9 of the 1937 budget law uncon- 
stitutional. The Legislature did not fix either 
the time or the amount but left it to the emer- 
gency board to decree when the payments 
should be made and in what amount. There 
was, therefore, no standard fixed by the Legis- 
lature and the Court held that such delegation 
of authority could not be valid. “We consider 
that the sole question before the court in 
this action concerns the constitution- 
ality of the attempted delegation of 
power by those sections.” 

The question as to whether or not the An- 
nuity Board has any present remedy to compel 
the Secretary of State to pay the amounts due 
was not considered and no opinion was ex- 
pressed upon that question. “So far as we can 
see there is no exigency with respect to the 
determination of that question, and we see no 


THE RECENT SUPREME 
COURT DECISION 


EDITOR 


reason why that may not be determined in the 
usual course of later judicial proceedings.” 
The status of the retirement system and 
funds as to constitutionality, validity of state- 
teacher contracts, or the obligation of the state 
to meet state deposits, is not changed by the 
Supreme Court decision of December 29, 1938. 
We refer our readers to an explanation of the 
extent to which the amount due has been 
liquidated appearing in the Wisconsin Journal 
of Education, December, 1938, p. 184. It is our 
hope that such procedure may be continued un- 


‘ til the entire indebtedness is wiped out. 


* 


ew special committee to investigate the ex- 
tent of teacher liability for injuries sustained 
by pupils has had several meetings and sub- 
mitted a report to the Executive Committee. 
After conferring with sev- 
TEACHER LIABILITY eral state departments, the 
secretary, and studying lia- 
bility in other states, the committee concludes 
that the status of teacher liability has not 
changed during recent years. It is also the 
Opinion that it would be a practical impossi- 
bility to absolve anyone from the consequences 
of gross negligence by legislation, moreover, 
that any attempt to establish such immunity 
would be unwise. A plan being tried in New 
Jersey is insurance of teachers by school boards 
against liability or school board assumption of 
the financial obligations arising out of injuries. 
For the present at least, the committee does not 
favor the insurance feature. It inclines to the 
view that, after all, prevention of injuries to 
children is the fundamental issue; that merely 
to be relieved of responsibility for injuries 
would leave the child in the same hazardous 
position. The committee sets forth that no cases 
have as yet been decided against a teacher where 
the teacher has exercised reasonable caution in 
escorting children on trips. 
Reports have it that since the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion last summer many teachers have 
refused to take classes on trips. As stated previ- 
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ously, this opinion did not increase the liability 
of teachers. Liability has always existed where 
gross negligence prevailed. In consideration of 
these facts, the special committee favors a cam- 
paign of education in the matter of precaution- 
ary measures incident to student trips and 
activities as being in the best interest of the 
children and the teachers as far as acquitting 
the latter of liability is concerned. The dual 
objective of such a program appeals strongly. 

Another suggestion is made regarding extra- 
curricular activities. They are a part of modern 
education, yet, in many communities are not 
given recognition as an integral part of the 
work of the school. The committee recommends 
that boards of education adopt resolutions of- 
ficially incorporating these extra-curricular ac- 
tivities into the school program. 

Further recommendations will appear in sub- 
sequent issues. 


* 


<< Dm tiny rivulet on a hillside is inconse- 
quential. But a vast number of such rivu- 
lets can wash away the fertile soil and leave an 
eroded and barren slope.” Likewise, contends 

the Tax Policy League, a little 
SCUTTLING THE dent here and there in the tax- 
TAX SYSTEM : ; 

ing power will not matter 
much, but if the policy of making dents spreads 
as it is doing, the net results will be widespread 
throttling of the taxing power. Anyone with 
only a superficial grasp of the needs of govern- 
ment, relief, old-age assistance, education, etc., 
senses that the revenue needs for fundamental 
services are not diminishing. That is admitted 
by some of our most ardent retrenchment 
groups. A survey of tax trends in the nation as 
a whole shows pressure groups trying to get out 
from under and shoving the burden upon the 
other fellow. It’s the same old game of exemp- 
tions, prohibitions, and limitations, but it is 
assuming larger and more dangerous propor- 
tions. In many states an equitable tax system is 
impossible on account of constitutional restric- 
tions and revenues are raised in ways which 
hinder the general welfare. In other states the 
productivity of the taxing power is sacrificed in 
order to entice industry into the state, as in 
Arkansas, where an amendment was adopted 
exempting new manufacturing establishments 
from state taxation for ten years. Proposals for 
exemptions of one sort or another appeared in 
many states. Three states defeated amendments 


to permit enactment of a graduated income tax. 
We have always contended against the practice 
of setting up a tax plan and then practically 
wrecking it by means of exemptions. It is this 
trend, sponsored by strong pressure groups, 
which is hampering the raising of revenue and 
placing heavier burdens upon the less alert sec- 
tors of the tax-paying public. The Wisconsin 
legislative session is on and we may again wit- 
ness attempts of active and clamorous groups to 
secure advantage at the expense of others. Plug- 
ging the loop-holes will not suffice. There 
should be an end to boring more holes. 


* 


_—— us is a pamphlet from a seemingly 
reputable research organization. On the 
cover appears this statement: ‘‘Many college 
freshmen know more than the average senior.” 
Not surprising, in view of 
GROPHN FOR WORDS 11. wide range in human 
capacities and learning opportunities. 


Somewhere along the line many college stu- 
dents have failed to acquire habits essential to 
learning and development. It manifests itself 
particularly in the field of English usage. 
Pathetically, almost, they grope for words in 
written or oral recitations. The upshot is sloppy 
indefinite speech with an overdose of meaning- 
less slang. Scanty vocabulary and muddled 
thinking are revealed by vacuous catch-alls as 
“thingamajig,” ‘“‘whatyamacallit,’ ‘‘stuff,’’ 
“neverything,” or similar lingo. And, the worst 
of it is that they are content to struggle on, 
wrinkle their brows in fruitless cranial effort, 
with a dictionary or book of synonyms within 
arm’s reach. The dictionary had not become a 
tool of learning. Far be it from us to recom- 
mend a return to the orthoepic melanges which 
were inflicted upon us years ago. However, in 
the modernization of courses of study or in the 
refinement process which followed the testing 
movement, some valuable things were unwit- 
tingly discarded. There is recognition in some 
quarters that the dictionary, its varied contents, 
and occasional systematic direction in its use, 
should be taught in the schools. Students floun- 
der in a jargon of their own because they do 
not have the dictionary habit. Perhaps word 
study was emphasized unduly in the long ago. 
But, concise English, unmistakable in meaning, 
is a necessity in a world of complexities and 
fine distinctions. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


SECOND SEMESTER—1938-1939 














Schedule of Courses 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Grades 

Monday 9:30 A.M. Afield With Ranger Mac___------- 5-8 
2:00 P.M. Community Living ------------~-- 7-9 

Tuesday 9:30 A.M. Stories of Peggy and Paul___------ 1-3 
220 Fis ROG I ccccircntenisieinnvnwnnin 5-8 

Wednesday 9:30 A.M. Nature Tales ___--_--------------- 14 
2:00 P.M. Journeys in Music Land -_-------- 4-8 

Thursday 9:30 A.M. Music Enjoyment ~--------------- 2-4 
1045 A.m. Fecture Glues ........................- 5-8 

2:00 P.M. Neighbors ’Round the World_----- 5-7 

Friday 9:30 A.M. Rhythm and Games-_-_-------------- Kg-3 
2:00 P.M. Radio Reading Club ------_---__-- 5-8 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Tuesday 500 Fe Get Gh... ccm ccc. 10-12 
Thursday SS ee. NE IN inner cisttrciennin sieemcniiiins 9-12 
3:00 P.M. Contemporary Economics __------- 10-12 
Friday 11:30 A.M. The French Program ______-__--~- 10-12 
1:30 P.M. American Youth Speaks -___--__-- 10-12 



































The 1938 Radio Music Festival attracted 2,300 children. The 1939 Festival date is May 13. 
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THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Radio Hall, Madison 
January 5, 1939 
Dear Teacher: 

Are your pupils in the huge listening audience be- 
ing served by radio in schools of our state? 

Compared with a year ago, twice as many teachers 
now use radio for the help and inspiration it brings 
to their classrooms. Course 
registrations for the Wis- 
consin School of the Air to- 
tal 225,000 for the fifteen 
programs of the first semes- 
ter. And now a new term is 
ahead, with additional fea- 
tures scheduled to enlarge 
the service even more. 

Before radio can be used 
effectively as a teaching aid, 
good reception must be pro- 
vided. Frankly, about half 
the radios in schools I visit 
are unfit for use. They are 
old and obsolete; they are 
worn out or in bad repair, 
they are too small for the 
large room and group to be served. Tone quality 
is poor or distorted; loud speakers sound raucous or 
boomy; and tuning is often inaccurate. Those teach- 
ers and pupils are being robbed of the benefits the 
broadcasters offer. 

May I ask a few questions about your school radio? 
How old is it? How big? When were the tubes 
tested? The aerial and ground connections checked? 
An efficient outside aertal is highly important. And 
I hope you won't expect a midget radio to serve a 
large classroom. 

Insist upon good reception, and you will have 
taken the fest big step towards successful use of radio 
in your classroom. And by the way, here's a tip. 
One teacher I know says, “Get close to the radio. 
Have it right up near the children. They feel a closer 
contact with the broadcaster, and the program seems 
more alive.” She took the speaker off the high shelf 
in the corner of her room and placed it on a table 
at ear level with her pupils, and what a difference 
it made! Maybe you'd like to try it. 

Won't you call on us if you have any special 
problems concerning radio in your school? 

Sincerely, 
H. B. McCarty, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 





McCarty 





WISCONSIN ASKS MORE POWER, 
NIGHT BROADCASTING RIGHT 


The State has applied to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for the right to use the 670 kilo- 
cycle clear channel and build a 50,000 watt trans- 
mitter with which to give day-time and night-time 
service to the people. 

Granting of this application will make it possible 
for Wisconsin to extend the educational services of 
radio to working people and listeners who cannot 
hear the state’s programs under present restrictions 
of time and power. 

If you, your school, your P.T.A., or your com- 
munity groups wish to lend your moral support to 
this important effort to develop the public service 
possibilities af broadcasting, write to WHA, Madison. 


REGISTRATIONS 


Dip You REGISTER Your Crass? If you registered 
your class in a course the first semester, it is mot 
necessary to re-enroll now. If you did not enroll 
your class before, or wish to listen in to addi- 
tional programs this semester, registrations should 
be sent in at once. 

Wuy REGISTER? It is necessary to register to obtain 
the handbooks, manuals, or lesson aids which have 
been prepared for each program to aid in the 
more effective use of the broadcasts. 


How To REGISTER. On a separate card or paper for 
each course to be followed, list the following: 
(1) name of course (2) your name (3) name of 
school (4) address of school (5) grade listening 
(6) number of children listening. Mail the regis- 
trations to The Wisconsin School of the Air, Radio 
Hall, Madison. They need not be sent in separate 
envelopes. 

To OBTAIN TEACHER Alps. The tremendous demand 
for these helpful suggestions to teachers has made 
necessary a slight charge for them. The cost is five 
or ten cents, as announced in the following pro- 
gram outlines, with the exception of the elaborately 
illustrated “‘Let’s Draw” manual, for which fifty 
cents must be charged. The operating budget of 
Station WHA, which has heretofore supplied these 
manuals free, is no longer able to bear this extra 
burden. So schools are asked to share in the ex- 
pense of the booklets issued for their benefit. (An 
exception is made in the case of the three Re- 
search Project courses, Community Living, Neigh- 
bors "Round the World, and Good Speech, for 
which teacher aids are available free.) 





YOUR RADIO TEACHERS 


“How were they chosen?” ‘Are they paid for plan- 
ning, writing, and broadcasting?” ‘How can I get 
into the field of radio education?” These questions 
are frequently asked, and here are the answers. 

All work on the Wisconsin School of the Air is 
voluntary and uncompensated. The School of the Air 
has no budget and no funds to pay its workers. 
Those taking part have been chosen because they 
have the ability and the interest to make a contribu- 
tion to a well-rounded program service. Many are 
teachers, all are connected with education, and all 
are giving their time and talents freely, sharing with 
others the interest they hold in a significant educa- 
tional development. 


Persons who have ideas about ways in which radio 
can enrich classroom study in any field are invited, 
even urged, to get in touch with the Director of the 
School of the Air. Many of the most successful pro- 
grams have grown from the germ of an idea con- 
ceived by a teacher. Next year’s bulletin will list new 
courses and show new faces. 

Your radio teachers need your help. They want 
suggestions for improving their work and reports on 
how their programs are being used. And remember, 
your appreciation of their effort is the only compen- 
sation they receive. A personal note to the writers 
and broadcasters once each semester is one way you 





might thank them for the service given you. 
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WAKELIN McNEEL 


Asst. STATE 4-H LEADER 
CHIEF, JR. FOREST RANGERS 





McNEEL 


ON THE trail again with his interesting 
stories, Ranger Mac leads boys and girls 
into the realm of nature. 

Alertness in observation, a finer appreciation 
and enjoyment of the out-of-doors, and a seri- 
ous understanding of the need of safeguarding 
our natural resources, result from these pro- 
grams in nature and conservation. 

The broadcasts this semester deal with topics 
selected to help meet the state conservation 
teaching requirements. Wholesome out-of-doors 
activities are encouraged. Student follow-up 
projects and experiments are stimulated. A 
teacher's handbook, with detailed suggestions 
for effective use of the programs, will be sent 
to schools now enrolled. If your class has not 
been registered, write to Ranger Mac, Station 
WHA, Madison, giving your name, the name 
and address of your school, grade, and number 
of pupils listening, and these helpful teacher 
aids will be sent to you. A nominal charge of 
10¢ is made for the handbook to help defray 
the cost of mimeographing and mailing. 

Register your class promptly—and follow 
Ranger Mac afield! 


— Schedule — 


February 6 The Sun and its Relation to the Earth 
February 13 Other Worlds than Ours 

A glimpse into the heavens—stars and planets 
February 20 The Glaciers—Powerful Grindstones of Ice 
February 27 The Sacred Soil 

How soil is formed and the necessity for its 

conservation 

March 6 A Visit to the Weather Bureau 
March 13 Holding Back the Water 

A Study in Moisture Conservation 
March 20 The Great Plant Namer: Linnaeus 
March 27 Spring Flowers Every Trailhitter Should Know 
April 3 Making Use of the Soil—Gardening 
April 10 A Great Forester: Gifford Pinchot 
April 17 Tree and Shrub Planting—a Patriotic Service 
April 24 Weeds, the Robbers of Soil Fertility 
May 1 The Flowers’ Valet—the Bee 
May 8 .The Forest Was His Studio:Audubon 
May 15 Birds Every Trailhitter Should Know 
May 22 Fun Out of Doors This Summer 





MN 


Social Studies Grades 7-9 
(A Research Project Study) 
MR. JOHN WRAGE 


SuPv’R OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
EASTERN DANE COUNTY 


a 

















WRAGE 


BR Bceiy tgs and pupils who have heard the 
first half of this series on COMMUNITY 
LIVING are now ready to consider the prob- 
lems announced for the remaining four units. 
While it is hoped that foundations already laid 
will be helpful, teachers will find it worth- 
while to enroll new classes for the second 
semester. Teacher aids will be sent free of 
charge to all teachers now enrolled as well as to 
those who join the audience for the first time. 
Thousands of Wisconsin children who have 
become familiar with the friendly voice of 
John Wrage will be glad to know that he will 
continue as commentator for this series. Scripts 
for COMMUNITY LIVING broadcasts during 
the second semester will be written by Miss 
Alice Flickinger, a teacher in the Lake Bluff 
School, Shorewood, Wisconsin, who is now a 
member of the Research Project staff. 
UNIT V—HOW YOUR GOVERNMENT IS ORGANIZED 
AND SUPPORTED 
February 6 Managing your local government 
February 13 Managing your state government 
February 20 Managing your national government 
February 27 Paying the bill together—taxation 
UNIT VI—MAKING A LIVING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
March 6 Making a living in the country—agri- 


culture 
March 13 Making a living in the city—Wisconsin 
industries 
March 20 Workers’ problems in town and country 
March 27 Buying and selling together—coopera- 


tives 
UNIT VII—SOCIAL AND POLITICAL GROUPS 


April 3 Nationality groups in Wisconsin 
April 10 Social life in your community 
April 17 Political parties 


April 24 Your part in democracy 
UNIT VIII—YOUR COMMUNITY AND 
WORLD SOCIETY 
May 1 Your state and world markets 
May 8 Your country and world problems 
May 15 Your part in the world community 
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Suggested for Social Studies 
Grades 1, 2, 3 
STORIES AND TEACHER AIDS BY 


CATHERINE M. TIMMONS 


FRANK SCHOOL, KENOSHA 























TIMMONS 


PRESENTATION BY 
MISS MARGARET MEYER and THE STORYBOOK PLAYERS 


ORE stories about Peggy, Paul and Ann, 

popular friends of thousands of boys and 
girls, will be on the air during the second se- 
mester, to be used by teachers as material for 
social studies. 

And each month again, the Storybook Play- 
ers, directed by Gerald Bartell, WHA Dra- 
matics Director, will present with special 
sounds and music, a dramatization based on a 
favorite fairytale. 

Miss Timmons’ original narratives are about 
typical characters and happenings which lead 
to better understanding of the social relation- 
ships of home, school, and community. As- 
sisting her in their preparation is Doris Arnold, 
University student. 

Study aids, including discussion questions, 
word lists, follow-up activities, and correlation 
suggestions will be sent to all schools now en- 
rolled. If you have not yet registered your 
class, it is important that you do so immedi- 
ately to receive the help this material gives in 
utilizing the broadcasts. Address Miss Tim- 
mons at WHA, Madison, and include with 
your mame, the mame and address of your 
school, grade, and number of pupils listening. 
Schools are asked to contribute 10¢ for the 
manual to help cover the cost of mimeograph- 
ing and mailing. 


— Schedule — 


February 7 Unseen Friend (Telephone Exchange) 

February 14 Two Real Valentines (Meaning of a 
Valentine) 

February 21 Paul’s Pennies (The Banker and His Work) 

February 28 Storybook Players: The Snow Queen 

March 7 How It Came Out (The Dentist) 

March 14 Peggy Rides the R.F.D. (The Rural Mail 
Route) 

March 21 Peggy and Paul Meet a Puppet (The Theatre) 

March 28 Storybook Players: Rumplestilskin 


April 4 Ann’s Easter Surprise( In the Church) 

April 11 Beelzebub’s Buggy (A Visit to the Farm) 

April 18 Peggy's Recital (Courtesy) 

April 25 Storybook Players: The Brave Little Sailor 
ay 2 gomeics Jim (Fair Play) 

May 9 aul Makes a Rescue (The Carpenter) 


May 16 Peggy's Pike (Fishing and Lake Industries) 
May 23 Storybook Players: The Sleeping Beauty 





tT 


Grades 5-8 
JAMES SCHWALBACH 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE 


‘THE joys of creative art are again awaiting boys 
and girls in a series of broadcasts providing stimu- 
lation and guidance through narrative, music, nature, 
humor, and practical teaching. 

After giving attention to technical details of draw- 
ing, Mr. Schwalbach now turns to the more intan- 
gible aspects—feeling, mood, imagination,  self- 
expression. 

The manual sent to registered teachers the first 
semester covers the entire year’s broadcasts. This ex- 
tremely useful hand-book, with its vivid illustrations 
and lesson helps, is available to newly-registered 
teachers for fifty cents, to be included with the 
registration. 

Each class is requested to send in at appointed 
times the five best drawings from each program. Mr. 
Schwalbach judges the drawings and selects outstand- 
ing examples for Honorable Mention and for use in 
making up exhibits for display throughout the state. 
To help the teacher further, he acknowledges each 
set of drawings with a card of general criticism and 
suggestions. 


UNIT IV—THE FEELING OF THE 
PICTURE 


February 7 Ice House (Eskimoes: Feeling of Coldness) 
February 14 I Like You (Valentines) ; : 
February 21 Fun and Lots of Color (County Fair: Feeling 


of Gayety) : 
February 28 Pitch Dark (Feeling of Night and Darkness) 


UNIT V—COMPOSITION AND PICTURE 
ARRANGEMENT 

March 7 We Make Improvements (Decorating Boxes) 

March 14 Bambi (Giving Animals Personality) , 

March 21 A Hunt (Pictorial Illustration with Musical 
Stimulus) 

March 28 Scraps (Making a Scrapbook) i 

April 4 Flying (Rhythm and Movement Lines) 


UNIT VI—THE USE OF THE 


IMAGINATION 
April 11 Hoppity 
April 18 Johnny Appleseed 
April 25 in (Craft Work) 
May 2 Spring Flowers 


UNIT VII—REVIEW OF PAST WORK 
May 9 Bugs ; 

May 16 Beautiful Wings (Butterflies) 

May 23 Goodbye (Draw What You Choose!) 





Mr. Schwalbach With Studio Class 
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Second Semester THE WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 1938—1939 
WEDNESDAY WEDNESDAY 
9:30-9:45 A.M. 2:00 2:25 P.M. 


Grades 1-4 


LESSON PLANS BY 


MISS VERONICA MADDEN 


CENTRAL GRADED SCHOOL 
PORTAGE 





PRESENTATION BY 


MISS MARJORIE RIORDAN 











MADDEN 


RIENDS of the out-of-doors—that’s what 

children find in these programs of nature 
lore for younger folks. And the teacher finds 
informative source material for beginning na- 
ture study. 

Miss Madden has again prepared the basic 
nature material and the teacher manual with its 
helpful suggestions of discussion topics, fol- 
low-up activities, check tests, question games, 
and reading sources. In the preparation of 
scripts, she will be assisted by Doris Arnold, 
University student. 

Manuals will be sent without further request 
to all teachers who were registered during the 
first semester. Others may obtain them by plac- 
ing their registrations with Nature Tales, Sta- 
tion WHA, Madison, giving their name, the 
name and address of their school, grade, and 
number of pupils listening. Teachers are asked 
to contribute 10¢ tor the manual to help cover 
the cost of mimeographing and mailing. 

Children’s interest in wild life will be 
heightened by these charming stories of familiar 
animals, birds, insects, and plants. Youngsters 
will be interested, also, in the two science 
stories scheduled this semester, a program on 
stars and another on the magnet. 


— Schedule — 


February 8 Little Otter’s Slide 

February 15 The Wanderer of the Woods (Deer) 

February 22 Freddy Fox Goes Visiting 

March 1 Star Light, Star Bright 

March 8 Billy and His Magnet 

March 15 ‘Time to Get Up, Chippie! (Chipmunk) 

March 22 Porckey, the Pincushion (Porcupine) 

March 29 Benny Beaver at Home 

April 5 Mother Earth Wakes Up 

April 12 The Spring Peepers (Story of the 
Tadpole) 

April 19 Barbara Welcomes the Birds 

April 26 Fun at the Zoo 

May 3 Mother Nature’s Spring Bonnet 

May 10 Donald Duck’s Country Cousin 

May 17 Sewing Bugs and Flying Flowers 
(Dragonflies and Butterflies) 

May 24 Fun on a Bird Hike 
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Grades 4-8 
PROF. E. B. GORDON 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Music 


EACHING into 1282 schoolrooms with an 

enrollment of 31,000 children comes the 
friendly voice of Professor Gordon each week, 
teaching boys and girls the joy of singing. Now 
in his eighth year on the air, this inspiring 
leader bases the current semester’s work on the 
finest variety of folk songs the series has ever 
included. 

Training will be directed toward the annual 
Radio Music Festival, to be held on May 13 in 
Madison. Benefit from the broadcasts, how- 
ever, does not depend upon participation in 
that demonstration. Thorough instruction in 
singing, ear training, sight reading of unison 
and two-part songs, rhythm work and appre- 
ciation will be given all who listen and prac- 
tice, apart from performance at the Festival. 

New schools not f aigoneg | participating in 
this series may readily get in step with the 
radio class by careful listening and extra prac- 
tice, for emphasis will be given this term to 
learning a eo of songs rather than the 
technical work of the first semester. 

A manual for teachers, with lesson plans, 
suggestions, and reproductions of Festival 
songs, is being sent to all classes now enrolled. 
Others may register and receive these helpful 
aids by writing to Professor Gordon, Station 
WHA, Madison, giving teacher's name, school, 
address, grade, and 
number of pupils lis- 
tening. A nominal 
contribution of 10¢ to 
help cover the cost of 
mimeographing and 
mailing the manual is 
requested. 






































— Schedule — 


February 8, 15, 22 
March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
April 5, 12, 19, 26 
May 3, 10, 17, 24 





Pror. GORDON 
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Grades 2, 3, 4 





MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


MorPHY 


\ \ 71TH contagious tunes, appealing stories, 

music memory games and other pleasur- 
able experiences, Mrs. Morphy leads boys and 
girls to new understanding and —* of 
fine music. More than 22,000 children are now 
enrolled for the period of enjoyment this pro- 
gram provides. As indicated by the schedule be- 
low, each broadcast has a definite theme and 
purpose, with appropriate selections and 
comments. 

A leaflet is available for teachers, giving the 
list of selections to be played, names of com- 
posers, and identification of recordings used. 
This outline will be sent to all who were regis- 
tered the first semester. To enroll new classes 
and receive the teacher aids, write to Mrs. Elyda 
Morphy, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, school, address, gcade, and number of 
pupils listening. Teachers are asked to contrib- 
ute 5¢ for the manual to help defray mimeo- 
graphing and mailing costs. 

Listener comments are important in the con- 
duct of this series, and Mrs. Morphy earnestly 
invites suggestions and frank reactions from 
teachers. 


— Schedule — 


February 9 Marching On! 

February 16 Listen for the Flute and the Clarinet 
February 23. Hear the Cello and the Bass 
March 2 The Orchestra Plays 

March 9 The Orchestra Plays Again 
March 16 Listening for Spring 

March 23 Checking Up 

March 30 Music Riddles 

April 6 Resting 

April 13 To the Woods 

April 20 Music Pictures 

April 27 Music Memory Game 

May 4 Music of Springtime 

May 11 A Music Garden 

May 18 The Garden Grows 

May 25 The Music Parade 





THNIT 
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Grades 5-8 
MISS LUCY IRENE BUCK 


ArT DIRECTOR, 
MADISON PuBLIC SCHOOLS 





BUCK 
M*s Lucy Irene Buck returns to the air, 

presenting a series of intimate and infor- 
mal talks about pictures and sculpture, to help 
children discover and enjoy beauty they might 
otherwise miss. 

Teachers may use the programs to provide or 
supplement the Picture Study unit of Language 
work for Grades five, six, seven, and eight, as 
recommended by the State Course of Study, for 
many of the pictures are chosen from the sug- 
gested lists. 

During the broadcast, a reproduction of the 
picture should be plainly visible to each child. 
Otherwise, the programs will have little real 
benefit. If prints 3 x 4 are used, it is advisable 
that each child have one to study, whereas 
prints 8 x 10 may be used for a group of ten 
or twelve children. Colored slides or pictures 
projected on the screen will, of course, be best 
for large groups. Good colored prints in the 
sizes mentioned may be obtained at small cost 
from school supply companies. 

No manual is issued in connection with this 
series, but teachers are asked to enroll as a 
matter of record. To register, write to Picture 
Studies, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, school, address, grade, and number of 
pupils. 

Note the new time for this series, 10:45 
A.M. Thursdays. 


February 9 ‘‘Men are Square’’ (Beneker) 

February 16 ‘‘Lincoln’’ (Adolph Weinman) 

February 23 ‘‘Washington’’ (Gilbert Stuart) 

March 2 ‘‘Midwinter’’ (Jonas Lie) 

March 9 ‘Minute Man” (Sculpture by French) 

March 16 ‘“‘The Immortal Indian’’ (Sculpture by 
wong oy 

March 23 ‘‘Santa Fe Trail’’ (John Young—Hunter) 

March 30 ‘‘The Solemn Pledge’’ (Walter Ufer) 


April 6 ‘The Fog Warning’’ (Homer) 
April 13 ‘Behind the Plow’’ (Kemp—Welch) 
April 20 ‘Cornfield in Provence’’ (Van Gogh) 
April 27 ‘“‘Garden in Arles’’ (Van Gogh) 
May 4 ‘“Bouquet’’ (Matisse) 
May 11 ‘Black Hawk’’ (Lorado Taft) 
A statue on the Rock River near Oregon, 
Illinois 

“Elephants” (John Steuart Curry) 
May 18 ‘‘American Gothic’’ (Grant Wood) 
May 25 ‘After a Summer Shower’’ (George Inness) 
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Geography Grades 5-7 
(A Research Project Study) 


MISS GERTIE L. HANSON 


CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STEVENS POINT 








HANSON 


O EMPHASIZE the economic and indus- 
trial relationship of countries ‘round the 
world, this series continues according to the 
full year plan announced in September. Miss 
Hanson will be assisted in the presentation of 
broadcasts by Henry Sterling, Acting Instructor 
in Geography in the University of Wisconsin. 
Both Miss Hanson and Mr. Sterling are already 
known to more than 20,000 Wisconsin school 
children as guides on radio visits to NEIGH- 
BORS ROUND THE WORLD. 
All first semester registrations will be carried 
over. Teachers who register new listening 
classes, as well as those already on the mailing 
list, will receive free teacher aids for the second 
half of the series. 


— Schedule — 


UNIT III—EUROPE—CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR COL- 
ONIES (Continued) 
February 9 Norway—land of the Vikings 
February 16 Sweden—a modern democracy 
February 23 Denmark—a home of cooperatives 
March 2 Belgium and the Congo 
March 9 Holland and her colonies 
March 16 Russia—our largest world neighbor 
March 23 Some Danube countries—granary of 
Europe 
March 30 Italy—land of past and future 
April 6 The Iberian countries—Spain and 
Portugal 


UNIT IV—ASIA AND THE ORIENT 


April 13 The world’s largest continent 
April 20 Southwestern Asia—land of the Nomads 
April 27 China—our oldest world neighbor 


ay 4 Japan—a progressive island nation 
May 11 The Philippines—Uncle Sam in the 
Orient 


May 18 Hawaii and home by Pacific Clipper 
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Kdgt.—Grades 1, 2, 3 
MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


HEALTH Epuc. DIRECTOR 
MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





|S aeteie clap-clapping . . . feet tap-tapping 
. . . and the second semester of Mrs. 
Steve’s delightful Rhythm and Games for the 
very young gets under way. 

Walking, dancing, skipping, and jigging to 
gay tunes which stir their imaginations, chil- 
dren lose self-consciousness, and develop poise, 
grace, and muscular coordination through 
rhythmic activities. 

Mrs. Steve's first semester musical story 
games, for use in carrying over the play activi- 
ties into the recreation periods, are now being 
sent out to teachers registered in the course. 
Likewise, second semester aids will be made 
available later at 10¢ each. If you are not yet 
registered, address Mrs. Fannie Steve, Station 
WHA, Madison, giving your name, the name 
and address of your school, grade, and num- 
ber of pupils listening. 

For a weekly period of pleasure and guided 
play activity, join this class of more than 
20,000 happy children! 


— Schedule — 


February 10 Let’s Go Walking! (A little lesson in 
walking rhythm) 

February 17 We Play a Game and Dance the Minuet 

February 24 Skip It! (Some skipping games) 

March 3 We Visit the Note Family in a New 
Game 

March 10 In Holland (Some Dutch games and 
dances) 

March 17 We Learn a Jig for St. Patrick’s Day 

March 24 A New Game With a Ball 

March 31 The Wind on a Frolic 

April 7 GOOD FRIDAY—No broadcast 

April 14 Some Spring Rhythms 

April 21 Johnny's Garden 

April 28 The Flowers’ Party 


May 5 Some Games for Outdoor Fun 
May 12 We Make Up a Play (Rhythmic 
Pantomime) 


May 19 We Visit the Zoo 
May 26 Let’s Go to the Circus! 
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KOOPMAN 


HE Radio Reading Club comes to order— 
lie out of the book world is brought to 
boys and girls, adventure, amusement, infor- 
mation, new experience, inspiration, and read- 
ing joy. 

During the second semester, State President 
Bill McCoard will continue to preside, and, 
with vivid narratives and dramatizations, will 
introduce club members to new friends and 
pleasures in books. 

Guided by the comments and suggestions 
made by 25 advisory teachers on the first semes- 
ter broadcasts, the Radio Reading Club, in its 
new series, has been planned with specific re- 
quests and needs in mind, and is aimed to 
stimulate and guide children’s reading, and en- 
courage creative language work. Cooperating 
in the planning of this series are Miss Edythe 
Sanderman, supervising teacher, Dane County, 
and Miss Izetta Byers, supervising teacher, 
Washington County. 

In response to many requests that more time 
be devoted to a single reading field, the topics 
this semester have been grouped into units, 
with two weeks each being spent on foreign 
lands, animals, biography, and old favorites. 
A program of poetry will be inserted in other 
programs where adaptable. 

If your class is already registered in this course 
for reading enjoyment, your second semester 
hand-book, with lists of recommended books 
and new suggestions for club activities, will be 
sent to you promptly. And if you're not yet 
registered, you can join the reading fun by 


Grades 5-8 


SCRIPTS BY 


ROMANCE KOOPMAN, U. W. 


PRESENTATION BY 


WILLIAM B. McCOARD 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


and THE WHA PLAYERS 


v4 


McCoarp 








writing to Radio Reading Club, Station WHA, 
Madison, giving the name and address of your 
school, grade, and number of pupils listening. 
A nominal charge of 5¢ is made for the 
manual to help cover the cost of mimeograph- 
ing and mailing. 

As before, the scripts will be prepared by 
Romance Koopman. Mr. McCoard of the Uni- 
versity Speech Department, on leave from San 
Jose State College, California, will be assisted 
in presentation of the dramatic episodes by the 
WHA players, directed by Gerald Bartell. 


— Schedule — 


February 10 Braving the Unknown—Exploration and 
Adventure 

February 17 Tales of Travel 

February 24 Life in Other Lands 

March 3. Stories in Verse—Poetry for Pleasure 

March 10 Old Stories That Live—Classics 
Adapted for Children 

March 17 Ancient Gods and Goddesses—Tales 
from Mythology 

March 24 Modern Mystery 

March 31 Just for Fun—Nonsense and Humor 

April 7 GOOD FRIDAY—No broadcast 

April 14 Ships and Sailors 

April * 21 Animal Friends 

April 28 Wild Animals—Wonders of Jungle and 
Wilderness 

May 5 Thinkers and Doers—Inspiration from 
Great Lives of the Past 

May 12 Living Heroes—Biographies of Present- 
Day Leaders 

May 19 Old Favorites—Stories We All Like 

May 26 More Old Favorites 
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High School Speech and English 


(A Research Project Study) 


MISS CHARLOTTE G. WELLS 


RESEARCH PROJECT IN SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


OW to make high school students “speech 

conscious”, and how to give them some 
training in speech presentation and speech 
activities, is a problem many English teachers 
are trying to solve. Even the special teacher of 
speech may need help in the authoritative pre- 
sentation of basic principles and techniques and 
in arousing interest in speech activities. 

To meet this two-fold need, the Research 
Project in School Broadcasting presents a series 
of programs called GOOD SPEECH, designed 
to help teachers of English who would like to 
give some special emphasis to speech instruc- 
tion in their classes and teachers of speech who 
wish to supplement their courses with demon- 
strations and discussions presented by radio. 

The planning of this series has been super- 
vised by a committee appointed from the Wis- 
consin Association of Teachers of Speech, 
which, at its convention meeting, voted to en- 
dorse the GOOD SPEECH broadcasts. Mem- 
bers of the committee are: Mr. Thoburn D. 
Rowe, Washington Park High School, Racine; 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Gibson, Senior High School, 
Wauwatosa; Mr. Vernon A. Utzinger, Carroll 
College, Waukesha; Miss Lorna Seabury, Cen- 
tral High School, Sheboygan; Miss Esther 
Olson, Senior High School, Wauwatosa; and 
Miss Helen Thomas, Senior High School, Poy- 


TUESDAY 
1:30-1:55 P.M. 





Grades 10-12 











WELLS 


(3) To lead the student into an apprecia- 
tion of what is best in speech of the 
theatre, of the radio, of the lecture 
platform ; 

To direct the student's power of dis- 
crimination toward socially desirable 
speech activities ; 

To stimulate in the student an interest 
in further study of and experience with 
speech activities. 

GOOD SPEECH will be in charge of Miss 
Charlotte Wells, Specialist in Speech for the 
Research Project in School Broadcasting. 
Scripts will be written by J. Howard Lumpkin, 
Script Editor for the Project, and the programs 
will be produced by Victor Perrin assisted by 
the dramatic staff of station WHA. 

Further details and teacher aids for GOOD 
SPEECH will be sent free of charge to all 
teachers who register their classes for this 
series. Address: GOOD SPEECH, Research 
Project in School Broadcasting, Station WHA, 
Madison. Please give your name, the name and 
address of your school, grade, and number of 
students listening. 


— Schedule — 

What is Speech? And why? 

The Tools of Speech and How to Use 
Them 


(4) 


(5) 


February 7 
February 14 


nette. Professor Henry L. Ewbank of the De-  February21 The Lost Art of Conversation 
partment of Speech at the University of Wis- —_— 5 Ln Ss be be et , 
"ameinn 3 ake arc ‘The King’s English’—American style 
COREA 16 SIREN the er. March 14 More and Better Classroom Speech 
The purpose of the series may be best ex- March 21 Talking Things Over 
pressed by its general objectives: March 28 Let's Listen! 
(1) To help the student acquire function- April 4 — Speech and When to 
. ‘ se 
tionally . organized knowledge of the April 11 Can You “rise to the occasion”’ ? 
basic principles of good speech ; April 18 The Art of Reading Aloud 
(2) To help the student develop speech April 25 Bringing Literature to Life 
which will insure his worthiest  self- i ; <a ant bo ae ee 
: . . . ay e play’s the thing’’—Tragedy 
expression and his finest social adjust- May 16 “The play's the thing’—Comedy 
ment ; May 23 Good Speech on the Air 
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Music Understanding and 
Enjoyment for High Schools 
Grades 9-12 
WILLIAM R. SUR 


Sur DIRECTOR OF Music 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 

















M* SUR continues his story of music and 
how it grew with mankind. This semes- 
ter he aims to help high school students 
develop a friendly acquaintance with sym- 
phonies and operas, and find greater enjoy- 
ment in the works of the masters. 

' The “Living Music” broadcasts are part of 
an experiment Mr. Sur is conducting in Wis- 
consin high schools on music appreciation, 
and it is important that cooperating teachers 
send in students’ papers promptly after each 
test. These results are used only as a measure 
of individual progress, not for comparison of 
schools or classes. Your cooperation please, 
teachers. 

The manual issued at the beginning of the 
year covers the entire school term, including 
the programs listed below. A few copies of 
this booklet are still available for schools not 
already enrolled. To register, write Living 
Music, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, the name and address of your school, 
grade, and number of pupils listening. 

The manual is a 40-page booklet, giving de- 
tails of each broadcast, suggestions for prepa- 
ration, points to be emphasized, and recom- 
mended activities. 


— Schedule — 


February 9 {eons Haydn 

February 16 olfgang Amadeus Mozart 

February 23 Ludwig von Beethoven 

March 2 Franz Schubert 

March 9 Schumann, Liszt, Mendelssohn 

March 16 Review: Classic and Romantic Composers 

March 23 German Romantic Opera: Richard Wagner 

March 30 Italian Romantic Opera: Verdi, others 

April 6 French Opera: Gounod, Bizet, Massenet 

April 13 Review: Romantic Opera 

April 20 Edward Grieg 

April 27 Tschaikowsky and other Russian Writers 
ay 4 MacDowell and American Composers 

May 11 Fun in Music 

May 18 Review 

May 25 Music is Yours: Achievement Program 


Presented in conjunction with 
THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 
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High School Social Studies 
Grades 10-12 


JACK H. LEVY 
ARTUS FRATERNITY 
AND 
U. W. Economics Dept. LEvy 





HAT are the factors and forces influ- 

encing our economic system? What 
ate the principles underlying our democratic 
institutions? What should the high school stu- 
dent know to keep abreast and play his part in 
these changing times? 

This series of broadcasts is designed to help 
young people gain an understanding of pres- 
ent day problems in economics and govern- 
ment. Each program features a discussion be- 
tween two or three members of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin Economics De- 
partment, members of Artus, state-workers, 
and students. From the simple approach and 
free, informal discussion, listeners may get an 
understanding of basic factors upon which they 
can build independent opinions and judgments. 

Classes having questions they would like to 
hear discussed in connection with particular 
topics to be taken up should send them in ad- 
vance to the Wisconsin College of the Air, 
Radio Hall, Madison. 

Mr. Levy, who is in charge of arrangements 
for the series, is a graduate of the University 
in Economics, now studying law. 

VALUE AND PRICE 
anuary 19 The Price Tag vs. Value 
January 26 The Pay Envelope 
ebruary 2 The Employer's Wages 


February 9 The Ups and Downs of Business 
February 16 Students Quiz the Professor 


CONSUMPTION . 
February 23. Factors Affecting Consumption 
March 2 Distribution and Control of Wealth 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
March 9 Sources of Public Revenue 
March 16 Government Service Charges 
March 23 Public Expenditures, Loans, and Debts 
March 30 Students Quiz the Professor 


ECONOMIC POLICIES AND POLITICS 

April 6 Economic Policies of Government 

April 13 Control of Industrial Combination 

April 20 Control of Public Utilities 

April 27 Governmental Protection of Labor 
ay 4 Students Quiz the Professor 


Presented in conjunction with 
THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 
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millon 


For High Schools 
and Celleges 


























PRESENTED BY 


UNIV. DEPT. OF FRENCH 


RADIO CHAIRMAN, MLLE, GERMAINE MERCIER 





MERCIER 


T° ENRICH foreign language teaching, the Uni- 
versity Department of French brings French prose 
and poetry to life before the microphone, in a new 
series of broadcasts for high schools and colleges. 

Dramatized stories from Daudet, La Fontaine, de 
Maupassant, Anatole France, and other great masters, 
follow the biographical dramas of the first semester, 
and continue to “bring native French people right 
into the classroom and offer /iving French to the stu- 
dents,” as one critic observed in an article in The 
French Review, December, 1938. Appropriate sounds 
and special music add to the effect, providing in all 
a recreational supplement to regular classroom work, 
training the ear to catch and become accustomed to 
French sounds and intonations. 

This new experimental series represents further 
effort to serve the classroom teacher in a variety of 
ways. Mile. Mercier and her committee earnestly re- 
quest the guidance of listeners in developing plans. 
As in the past, copies of the radio scripts will be 
available in advance for students at the nominal 
charge of 10¢ for one set of scripts for the entire 
semester. Each student should have a copy of the pro- 
gram before him at the time of the saaditnah To 
register your class and receive scripts, write to the 
French Program, Station WHA, Madison, giving your 
name, the name and address of your school, grade, 
and the number of students listening. 

Dramatizations will be presented by faculty and 
students of the University Department of French, 
with Walter Krulevitch, student staff member of 
WHA, in charge of production. 


— Schedule — 


February 10 ‘‘Les Contes de Perrault,’’ avec Operette du 
Theatre de Bob et de Bobette (imported 
French records) 

February 24 ‘‘Les Contes de pon, Moulin par A Daudet’’ 
La Chevre de M. Seguin 

March 10 ‘“‘La_ Piece Francaise’’ 
peinture’’ par Feuchols 

March 24 Paques (programme special) 


‘“Prenez garde a la 


April 14 ‘‘Les Fables de La Fontaine eee 
April 28 ‘Contes de Guy de Maupassant’’ 

Parure”’ 
May 12 ‘‘Nos enfants’, pages tirees de _ Il’oeuvre 


d’Anatole France, ou_ dramatisation d'un 
livre ay ae ‘On va faire sauter Paris’’ 

May 26 ‘‘Piece’’: Aagiels tel qu’on le parle ou Le 
Voyage Ke Perrichon 





High School Social Studies 


Grades 10-12 
JAMES C. FLINT 


AND STUDENT DISCUSSION 
GROUPS FLINT 























| Sip cncigques with a portable recording ma- 
chine and with a desire to learn what 
young people throughout the country really 
think about important questions, Mr. Flint 
spent the summer of 1938 travelling among 
them. In this series of broadcasts you hear 
their voices and opinions, as he recorded 
them. 

Mr. Flint talked to young people in different 
sections of the country. Rich and poor, white 
and black, farm and city, in-school and out-of- 
school—the youth spoke their minds. Nearly a 
hundred transcriptions of conversations were 
made. They form the basic material for the 
program. They are supplemented by interpre- 
tations and further comments. 

High school social studies teachers and stu- 
dents find here a source of material rich in 
human understanding. The voices of young 
people speaking in their own sections of the 
country heighten the emotional appeal of the 
broadcasts and reveal social differences that 
stimulate such discussion. 

Mr. Flint, minister to Congregational stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin, brings to 
this series the benefit of extensive work among 
young people and the experience of two years 
on the air. 

Throughout the second semester two major 
questions will be discussed. 


— Schedule — 


January 27 What Is Youth Discovering About the 
February 3-10—- Chance to Work?: What are conditions 
17-24 on the farm? In the city? Where can jobs 
March 3-10-17 be found? How does education affect 
one’s chances? 
March 24-31 What Are Youth’s Thoughts on Govern- 
April 14-21-28 ment?: What is our responsibility in gov- 
ernment? What does the government owe 
us? Who and what is the government? 


Presented in conjunction with 


THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF THE AIR 
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Eb ibe Wisconsin College of the Air offers 
other weekly features in addition to those 
described in preceding pages. A bulletin list- 
ing all courses will be sent to teachers without 
charge if requested. Programs are a half hour 
in length and continue until early in May. 
The schedule— 

— HORIZONS—Mondays, 1:30 


How agriculture came to be what it is, and the 
outlook for the future. 

THE JOB OUTLOOK—Mondays, 3:00 P.M. 
Occupational guidance for youth in a changing 
economic order. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 


FOLLOWING CONGRESS—Tuesdays, 3:00 P.M. 
Events in Congress dramatized. Current problems 
discussions reported in the Congressional Record. 


OVER AT OUR HOUSE—Wednesdays, 1:30 P.M. 
Practical home-economics applications. Young peo- 
ple meet and solve home problems. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND HAPPINESS—Wednes- 
days, 3:00 P.M. 
The story of the mental hygiene problem. Civics 
or physiology possibility. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION CLINIC—Fridays, 3:00 P.M. 
High school debate question and discussion princi- 
ples taken up in actual discussion style. Speech 
classes find it helpful. 





THE WISCONSIN RESEARCH PROJECT IN SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


WITH the beginning of the second semester of 
the current school year, the Wisconsin Research 
Project in School Broadcasting comes to the final 
stage of its experimental studies. Made possible by a 
grant to the University of Wisconsin by the General 
Education Board, the Project was set up for a period 
of two years ending September 1, 1939. 

Special studies undertaken during the first year 
were based on two well established series, AFIELD 
WITH RANGER MAC and JOURNEYS IN MUSIC 
LAND. Mr. Wakelin McNeel, Assistant State 4-H 
Club Leader, and Professor E. B. Gordon of the 
University School of Music contributed distinguished 
talent as teachers and broadcasters, and cooperated in 
the process of planning programs to meet specific 
needs in listening schools. The evaluation of educa- 
tional results of these two series was in the hands of 
Lee Mathews, Research Specialist, and Jane Calvi, 
Specialist in Music for the Project Staff. 

During the current school year the Project is re- 
sponsible for two new series of broadcasts for ele- 
mentary schools, both in the field of social studies: 
COMMUNITY LIVING and NEIGHBORS 
"ROUND THE WORLD. A scientific study of these 
series is being made by Raymond Gotham and Ger- 
tie L. Hanson, Research Assistants in social studies 
and geography. Two new broadcasters have been in- 
troduced to the radio audience: in COMMUNITY 
LIVING, John Wrage, Supervisor of Rural Schools 
in Eastern Dane County; in NEIGHBORS 'ROUND 
THE WORLD, Henry Sterling, acting Instructor in 
Geography in the University of Wisconsin. Scripts 
for the social studies series during the second semes- 
ter are being written by Alice Flickinger of the Lake- 
wood School, Shorewood, and in geography by Keith 
McCutcheon. 

While the major emphasis of the Research Project 
will necessarily be in the elementary field, there is 
also some exploration of the possibilities of broad- 
casting for high schools. During the second half of 
last year an experimental series was presented under 
the titles ENGLISH AS YOU LIKE IT. On the 
basis of evidence secured from these broadcasts, two 


separate series were planned for the first and second 
semesters of the current school year, GOOD BOOKS 
and GOOD SPEECH. The preparation of scripts for 
the GOOD BOOKS series has been in charge of 
Lester Ward Parker, Director of the Project, who has 
also acted as commentator on the broadcasts. Scien- 
tific evaluation of these broadcasts is carried on by 
Burton Mac Smith, Research Assistant. During the 
second semester, the GOOD SPEECH series will be 
in charge of Miss Charlotte G. Wells, Research As- 
sistant in Speech. Scripts will be written by J. How- 
ard Lumpkin, who comes to the Project as Script 
Editor, replacing Ben Brodinsky, who has rejoined 
the staff of the Federal Radio Project in the United 
States Office of Education. 

In the production of all experimental programs, 
the Project has the cooperation of the WHA staff 
directed by H. B. McCarty. During the current year 
Victor Perrin, well known to the WHA audience as 
actor and announcer, is in charge of production for 
the Project. Dramatic talent for experimental broad- 
cast is recruited largely from the WHA Players, 
directed by Gerald Bartell. 

Measurement of the educational results of experi- 
mental broadcasts has been made possible through the 
cooperation of county superintendents and supervisors, 
and many classroom teachers. The Project staff is 
especially appreciative of the help of teachers who 
are willing to have their classes serve as ‘‘control” 
groups without the compensation which the radio 
programs may offer. The results of the evaluation 
procedure in the various studies are being organized 
and interpreted by Alvin Hellfritzsch, Statistician, and 
Lee Mathews, Research Specialist. It is hoped that 
this work will be completed during the summer of 
1939, so that the final report may be available at the 
close of the experimental period. 

Predictions as to the significance of the final results 
of the Project are obviously premature, but it is not 
too much to hope that the studies made may make 
important contributions to the development of school 
broadcasting as an integral feature of modern 
education. 














STATE APPROVED BROADCASTS—The Wisconsin School of the Air is officially 
approved for class-room listening by the State Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Education Association. These agencies and the Madison Public Schools cooperate with WHA in 
presenting the programs. The broadcasts are strictly non-commercial and are heard over Wisconsin’s 
own radio stations, WHA, Madison, and WLBL, Stevens Point. 
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ARTHUR W. JORGENSEN 
Ass’t Prin. Columbus High School 


ISCONSIN is a rural state. A great many 

of Wisconsin’s high school students live 
on farms and are enrolled in urban high 
schools. Except for vocational courses under the 
Smith—Hughes system it can safely be assumed 
that there is no difference in the subject mate- 
rial, assignments or methods used in instruct- 
ing rural students enrolled in the urban high 
schools. 

During the past decade (1927-1937) the 
writer has had an opportunity to observe part 
of the educational development of nearly one 
thousand young people located within a twelve 
mile radius of Columbus, Wisconsin. About 
half of this group lived in the city and the 
other half on farms in the area mentioned. The 
Columbus High school population presents a 


fairly good cross section of a community high 
school which may be typical of Wisconsin’s 
rural-urban situation. It is the purpose of this 
article to report certain data collected in the 
Columbus High school relative to rural and ur- 
ban students, comparing scholastic achievement 
and other environmental factors conditioning 
learning during their high school course. 

If it were established that on an average the 
rural people get an hour less sleep during the 
night, do three times as much manual labor, 
and are five to ten points lower in reading 
achievement as compared with the urban stu- 
dent, we believe that such information might be 
of importance in the direction of rural learning. 

Has the coming of radios, cars, and better 
roads broken down any differences which might 
have existed in the cultural background of the 
urban and rural young people of high school 
age? Do the rural schools do as good a job of 
giving an elementary education as the graded 
city system? Do the rural students get as much 
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out of high school as the urban student? Is 
the present high school course adapted to the 
rural student’s need? These and many more 
questions have confronted our community and 
high school for the past few years but seem- 
ingly meagre facts or real information were 
available on the subject. In an attempt to bring 
some enlightenment on the above and other 
questions pertaining to the rural-urban situa- 
tions a study was undertaken. Some of the more 
interesting findings and comparisons will here 
be reported. 


Entertainment 

The radio and movies are the most impor- 
tant forms of entertainment for both rural and 
urban pupils. The school itself furnished yet 
other sources of entertainment. Together, the 
radio, movies, and the school furnish almost the 
entire social outlet for students. 

Radio is extremely popular, the city group 
spending about ten to fifteen percent more of 
their time listening to the radio than the rural 
group. There are no marked differences in the 
type of program listened to—dance orchestras, 
comedians, and news reports head the list for 
both groups. Through the entire study, less 
differences were noted in radio tastes than in 
any of the other comparisons made. 

Movies appear to rank second in general 
entertainment value to high school pupils, and 
there is a marked difference between the rural 
and city group in so far as attendance goes. 
From sixty-four to eighty-six per cent of the 
city group attend the movies once a week or 
more while forty-one per cent is the highest 
percentage reached by any rural group for 
weekly attendance. The greatest difference was 
found in the Junior class* where only twelve 
per cent of the rural group attend the movies 
once a week or more, as compared to sixty- 
four per cent of the urban group. Forty per 
cent of the rural Junior group seldom or never 
attend the movies. 


Use of City Library 

The city library is used a great deal more by 
the city group than the rural. This may be due 
in part to convenience. Counting weekly visits 
of the Freshman class, the urban group made 
fifty-two as compared with seventeen in the 
tural group of the ninety-six members of the 
Freshman class. The division as to numbers is 





* Classes referred to are 1936-1937 classes. 


about equal. Based on a student questionnaire 
the visits of the other three classes are tabulated 
below. 


Use of City Library by the Urban and 
Rural — ii 


Seni Jun Sophomore 
Library Visits Rural a pe City Rural City 
Three times a week ~_ 
Two times a week. 7% 11.4% 23 9% 31% 21% 
Once a week.-__. 3 68 34.6 33.3 
Two times a month 30 11 11.4 : 7 3 3 
Once a month---- 15 oa ae 11 8 
BOO ccna 22 10 19 14 28 5 
Wee. cicakianese: = was 19.2 4.7 on eet 


** (Because some pupils reported some variations of the 
above the columns will not total 100.) 


Hours of Sleep 

No difference was noted in the total hours 
of sleep in the Freshman class. In the Junior 
group the rural pupils got slightly less sleep, 
but in the Sophomore and Senior classes the 
rural group had from forty-five minutes to an 
hour less sleep. All pupils are getting from 
eight and one-half to nine and one-half hours 
of sleep. 


Time Spent on School Work 

In all but one class the city group put a little 
more time on school work outside of regular 
school hours. The average for the entire school 
is about an hour a day. The gap between the 
rural and urban groups gradually closes until 
in the Senior year there is no difference. 


Time Spent Helping at Home 

The rural group spend about three times 
more time working at home than do the urban 
groups. This time is divided by working be- 
fore coming to school as well as after school 
and Saturdays. 


Average Hours a Week Spent Helping at 
Home—tThree Classes 


Hours 
Class Rural City Difference 
SODEOMOLES woccenawcdecce 12.4 4.9 7.5 Rural 
WOHIOIS c ceeconwecuseersee 14.0 5.7 8.3 Rural 


OT ee a rane: er egere 16.0 9.0 7.0 Rural 


In answer to the question, ‘Does your school 
program give you enough time to get your 
school work done’? The following answers 
were received. 


Answered “Yes” Answered “‘No” 


Classes Enough Time Not Enough Time 
Rural City Rural City 
Sophomores ~-- - 56% 67% 44% 
TUNIONS 225555. 10 21 9 
SMO: conse 26 24 74 76 
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As may be noted, not all were willing to 
commit themselves but from the above table 
one would have to conclude that at least in the 
students’ opinions they are greatly overworked, 
particularly the seniors, with the rural pupils 
as a group complaining more than the rest. 


Reading Ability 

During the past two years the Sangren— 
Woody diagnostic reading test has been given 
to the Freshmen classes. The results show the 
rural group decidedly below the urban in read- 
ing ability. In the 1935-36 class the score for 
the urban group was 115 while the rural group 
score was 105 or a difference of 10 points 
which is about the equivalent of a year’s work 
in reading. Out of this group six of the urban 
group and nine of the rural group were delin- 
quent in reading. The enrollment of the rural 
group exceeded that of the urban students by 
four. 

In the 1936-37 class the difference in read- 
ing achievement was not quite as great, the 
average for the urban group being 114 and the 
rural 106. However, out of a remedial reading 
group made up of twenty-two delinquent read- 
ers seventeen had received their training in 
rural schools and five in the city systems. It is 
interesting to note that this delinquent group 
made an average gain in a twelve-week train- 
ing period of 10.1 points using the Stanford 
achievement test to check results while the con- 
trol group gained only 1.1 points during the 
same period. : 

It seems that a conservative conclusion to 
make would be that the rural pupils are re- 
tarded in reading on the average about one- 
half of a school year compared with the urban 


group. 


Study Habits 

In the year 1935-36 a chart was constructed 
whereby the teacher supervising the study room 
could observe the work of each Freshman for 
one study period and chart his activities. A 
check was made in the forenoon and another 
in the afternoon. The students who had re- 
ceived their training in the city school systems 
were 84.15 per cent efficient; the Freshmen 
from the rural schools were 77.5 efficient. 

In the 1936-37 Freshman class the same 
check-up system was used and the urban group 
scored 81.74, the rural group 77.25. Out of the 
twenty-five lowest nine were city and sixteen 
rural. 


The grades received by the Freshmen seem to 
vaty in the same proportion as do their study 
habits and reading abilities. The numerical av- 
erages received by the Freshmen 1936-37 class 
was rural 77.57, urban 83.55. 


Extra Curricular Activities 

By using a point system that has been in use 
in our high school for the past ten years, a 
careful check is kept of each pupil’s extra cur- 
ricular activities. At the end of four years this 
record is included with the scholastic record to 
determine the student’s final rating in his class. 
By using the point system it was possible to get 
the rating of the last Senior class and determine 
which group was getting the benefit of the 
extra curricular program. The total for four 
years of the urban group was 30,010 points or 
an average of 968 per pupil. The points earned 
by the rural group was 15,380 or 480 points 
per pupil. In other words the city group is get- 
ting double the benefit from extra curricular 
activities over the rural pupils. 

From the data presented here it seems that 
the rural group is not as well prepared to enter 
high school as is the urban group. The greatest 
differences appear in the Freshman year and 
become less as the rural group progresses 
through high school. This would seem to point 
to a less effective environmental condition for 
rural school pupils. The rural group does more 
manual work (on an average an hour a day 
more) and gets less sleep than do the urban 
group. Because of the distance from school and 
home duties, the rural pupils do not take advan- 
tage of extra curricular activities. 

Knowing that these conditions exist should 
not more attention be given the rural group? 
Possibly an adjustment period of perhaps two 
months at the beginning of the Freshman year 
with particular attention given to remedial 
reading and study habits might be worthwhile. 
Possibly many of the “extra curricular” activi- 
ties might be put into the regular course of 
study. 

It would seem, also, that more attention 
might be given to the nature of the academic 
courses offered in high schools and an attempt 
made to fill the needs of both rural and urban 
groups more adequately than is now the case. 
Possibly the best interests of the rural pupil 
will be served by making all his school work 
come during the school day, whether it be aca- 
demic or extra curricular, and not to require 
any home work. 
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Needed Revisions in Our Present 


oa ae of the major problems confronting 
education in 1939 involves needed correc- 
tions in our present high school tuition law. 
The educational implications of this issue are of 
sufficient import to mark it for primary concern 
in the co-operative legislative program of the 
Wisconsin Education Association, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and the state-wide 
organizations of county and city superintendents. 

In analysis of the operation of our tuition 
law, one is impressed that its development did 
not result from the formulation of a well con- 
sidered long-range program in educational plan- 
ning but rather from emergency measures 
adopted to remedy situations arising from time 
to time. Had Wisconsin enacted legislation for 
high school support comparable to the Equali- 
zation law on the elementary level, many of 
the disturbing ramifications of the tuition law 
would be non-existent. However, with the state, 
until the last session of the legislature, exhib- 
iting an almost complete disregard for its finan- 
cial responsibility toward the high schools and 
even now supplying only $1,300,000 in state 
revenue, the problem of local support and tui- 
tion payments continues acute. 


Small Problem in Early Days 


While our tuition law with its numerous in- 
justices and inequalities is difficult to condone, 
its historical development is easily understood. 
In the territorial period and the early days of 
statehood, there was little demand for instruc- 
tion beyond the eighth grade level. Those few 
who desired training for the professions could 
find college preparatory courses in privately- 
owned or denominational academies where they 
paid their own tuition. For the vast majority 
of pupils a basic training in ‘readin’, ’ritin’, and 
rithmetic’’ was all that was deemed essential 
for a satisfactory education. During the various 
constitutional conferences those pioneers re- 
sponsible for the development of our state edu- 
cation system fully recognized the responsibility 
of the state toward education, but inasmuch as 
“education” at that time was generally regarded 
as an elementary training, little concern was 
evidenced as to the relation of the state and 
the secondary schools. 

With the advent of the free high schools in 
Wisconsin came the problem of tuition for 
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pupils outside the boundaries of the district. 
Now and then a farm boy or girl situated a 
short distance beyond the high school district 
boundaries sought admittance as a tuition pupil, 
and a tuition rate had to be established. With 
a mere half dozen or less tuition pupils in the 
average high school, naturally little was at stake 
if the tuition fell short of the actual cost in- 
volved in providing educational opportunities 
for the few non-resident scholars. The build- 
ing in which only a small per cent of the dis- 
trict’s pupils of high school age were enrolled 
could easily house a few additional out-of-dis- 
trict pupils, and tuition payments of instruc- 
tional costs were accepted as the increased cost 
of providing education for the pupils from the 
outside. 


Since the advent of the automobile and the 
construction of good highways throughout the 
rural sections of the state, there has been a 
notable change in the high school picture. 
Changed social conditions have made a high 
school education a minimum educational re- 
quirement, rather than an intellectual luxury 
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for a few. Farmers as well as city dwellers rec- 
ognize the value of high school training, and, 
as a result, thousands of pupils beyond the lim- 
its of the high school district are seeking admit- 
tance on a tuition payment basis. With one 
school enrolling as much as 90% of the high 
school population from territory outside of the 
high school district, and the majority having 
nearly half their enrollment non-resident stu- 
dents, it is obvious that a fair tuition charge is 
essential to keep from throwing an inequitable 
share of the financial burden upon the residents 
of the high school district. 

Revision of the tuition law has not kept step 
with changing conditions and the universaliz- 
ing of secondary education. The obvious un- 
fairness of the present system of high school 
district organization in Wisconsin can be best 
illustrated by referring to the accompanying 
map of Brown County. Brown county was not 
chosen because of its unique school tax history. 
It is rather a typical county in Wisconsin, with 
large urban centers in Green Bay and De Pere, 
as well as smaller urban centers such as Den- 
mark, Pulaski, and Wrightstown, which can be 
regarded as essentially urban centers in rural 
areas. The shaded areas around the blocked-in 
sections (cities and villages) represent the ex- 
tent of the high school districts outside of vil- 
lage limits. Note how small a proportion of 
Brown county is in high school districts, and 
also how inequitable is the support of high 
school education in the entire county. With a 
high school education regarded as a basic mini- 
mum educational requirement for satisfactory 
vocational experience, the state as a whole 
should assume a major responsibility toward the 
support of high schools; and yet how unjust 
the tax-support of high schools in Brown 
county is today! For example; if you lived in 
the township of Wrightstown, outside of the 
high school district, your share of support 
given the high school district servicing that 
area of the county would be only $1.94, per 
thousand dollars of valuation, the exact amount 
being determined by the number of tuition 
pupils attending the high school from the 
Wrightstown township. However, if you hap- 
pen to live just across the road, in the high 
school district, your tax rate for high school 
purposes would be $5.88. The same is true of 
all other high school districts, in each case the 
taxpayers of the district paying far more for the 
support of the high school than do the tax- 
payers in adjacent areas. (Note, on the map, 


that some townships report nothing toward 
high school support. In some cases they have 
small tuition charges which are taken out of 
other sources of revenue, such as utility tax, 
income tax, or the general fund of the town; 
but in no case would the tax rate for high 
school purposes represent anything like the tax 
rate inside of the districts.) 

In six towns, with a combined valuation of 
over seven and one-half million dollars, not 
one cent was levied for tuition purposes. The 
highest rate for high school purpose (tuition) 
in any town was $2.84 per thousand. The Jow- 
est rate for high school purposes for any high 
school district in the county was $4.72 per 
thousand—nearly twice as high a tax rate. As 
long as it continues so financially attractive for 
taxpayers to remain outside the high school 
boundaries, or detach to reduce their school 
taxes, it is obvious why some 80% of the area 
of the state is beyond school district boundaries 
and more valuation is withdrawn constantly. 

The only manner in which we can seek to 
correct the situation is to revise our tuition laws 
so that it no longer becomes financially advan- 
tageous for territory to detach itself from exist- 
ing high school districts and contribute to the 
support of the high schools through an inade- 
quate tuition charge. 


Instructional Costs Limit of Present Charge 


The present tuition law in Wisconsin is based 
upon the actual cost of instruction, setting $2 
per week per pupil ($72 per year of 36 weeks) 
as the minimum amount chargeable, and $3 per 
week per pupil ($108 per year) as the maxi- 
mum which can be charged. With the great 
expansion of high school enrollment during the 
past twenty years, many Wisconsin high schools 
have found themselves placed in a trying finan- 
cial position. In the majority of cases, with 
forty-five to ninety per cent of the high school 
enrollment coming from territory outside of the 
high school district, new building space has 
been required, more fuel and janitor service is 
necessary for the new plant, more equipment 
must be purchased to accommodate the many 
tuition pupils; and yet mere instructional cost 
is the only basis upon which tuition can be 
charged. The result works an unjustifiable hard- 
ship upon either the teaching force or the tax- 
payers in the district. Too often the teaching 
expense is pushed to low levels to keep the 
actual cost under $72 per pupil per year, and 
to absorb some of the other costs through the 
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difference between the actual instructional cost 
and the minimum amount chargeable. If the 
administrator is brave enough to commit a tech- 
nical sin to save the sacrifice of his teaching 
force, he may “pad” the instructional cost so 
that some of the additional costs can be ab- 
sorbed under the instructional computation. 
However, too often competition for tuition 
scholars, especially among the smaller rural 
high schools, requires that the tuition charge be 
made as low as possible, and the slack is taken 
up in poorly paid teaching. 

But why, one may reasonably ask, do dis- 
tricts compete for tuition scholars when the tui- 
tion charge levied does not meet the actual cost 
involved in providing educational opportuni- 
ties for out-of-district pupils? Though regret- 
table, it is nevertheless true that under the ex- 
isting conditions of high school organization in 
Wisconsin too often the educational goal is lost 
sight of, and commercial factors dictate educa- 
tional policies. In many sections of Wisconsin 
business men demand that school administrators 
cultivate the non-resident trade, under the as- 
sumption that trade of pupils and parents will 
follow. Few people are aware of the fact that 
this situation has been carried to such an ex- 
treme that administrators have been rated by 
their sales ability of bringing in non-resident 
pupils. It is little wonder that the teachers have 
to take the resultant financial shock through low 
salaries. 

The school attempting to supply a liberal 
education is severely penalized under the pres- 
ent arrangement. If the cost of instruction ex- 
ceeds $108 for the nine month term, a loss is 
registered for the high school district, since $3 
per week is the maximum charge permitted. If 
the high school then spends even as much as 
the average (median) school for the other items 
of educational cost, it loses $2.55 per pupil on 
general control, $11.55 for operation of the 
school plant, $2.85 more for maintenance of 
the school plant, $1.53 for fixed charges, $.43 
for auxiliary agencies, an amount ranging from 
0-$9.50 for co-ordinate activities, $1.09 per 
pupil for debt service, and $6.35 for capital 
outlay—a loss of $26.35 on every non-resident 
pupil enrolled. 

Just why the high school districts should be 
expected to pay any part of the cost of educat- 
ing pupils from the outside has never been sat- 
isfactorily explained. Certainly on taxes for 
high school purposes, areas outside high school 
districts occupy a much more favorable position. 





Not only is the high school district forced to 
provide education to the outsiders at a loss but 
it actually runs a charge account with no carry- 
ing charge for its patrons. The tuition pupils 
attend the full year before the amount of tui- 
tion is determined. The amount due the high 
school is spread on the town tax roll late in 
fall and collected the following March. Thus 
the high school district has carried the account 
of its non-resident student for about a year and 
a half with no interest charge. The high school 
district often needing money on which to oper- 
ate has to borrow money and pay interest until 
the tuition payments arrive. 

While taxpayers both inside and outside the 
high school districts are agreed that something 
should be done, the course revision should take 
is a wide open question. In educational circles 
it is generally conceded that every part of the 
state should be placed in some high school dis- 
tricts which 7pso facto would eliminate the high 
school tuition problem. However, this solution 
is as yet in the stage of theoretical pronounce- 
ments and has not permeated sufficiently into 
the public thinking to hold any hope for imme- 
diate legislative enactment. Viewed realistically, 
it is admitted that an immense amount of time 
and educational interpretation will be required 
before such an ideal can be realized. Closing 
the high schools which for efficient administra- 
tion should be closed, subtracting from the en- 
rollment area of some, adding to the area of 
others will be a diminution of local autonomy 
to which an elected legislature will not readily 
accede. Certainly a reorganization program of 
this type must and will come but its approach 
is not imminent. While working for a long 
term program educators must determine what 
measures should be supported for the imme- 
diate solution of the tuition issue and ramifying 
problems of the non-resident pupil. 

Obviously, any fair and equitable tuition law 
would require the area outside the high school 
district to pay what it costs to educate the non- 
resident pupils. A law which simply permits 
the high school district to charge the total cost 
of the tuition students would be, in common 
parlance, a weak sister. There would be abso- 
lutely no assurance that the high school districts 
would charge the full amount permitted. At the 
present time, in spite of all the agitation on the 
part of high schools for more tuition revenue, 
a substantial number of high schools are actually 
charging less than the amount to which they 

(Continued on page 249) 
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M. G. PETERMAN, M. D. 
Marquette Univ. Medical School 


At behavior, physical and mental, is funda- 
mentally based on physiological action. 
Thought, speech, digestion, circulation, muscu- 
lar action are all the result of physiologic proc- 
esses. In the course of growth and develop- 
ment these processes meet new conditions; they 
are subject to new and greater demands and 
thus conditioned reflexes are initiated. ‘“Condi- 
tional reflexes are reactions which are tempo- 
rarily acquired in life, individual and variable 
according to external conditions; in these prop- 
erties they differ from unconditioned reflexes 
which are permanent, innate reactions, belong- 
ing to the species, appearing in all conditions,” 


* Read before the March meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Junior High School Life Advisement Counselors. 


Pavlov. Our behavior is the product of condi- 
tioned reflexes—conditioned by environment. 
Childhood behavior is based upon a gradual 
acquisition of the conditioned reflexes. The be- 
havior problems of childhood are not a recent 
development nor is their satisfactory treatment 
a recent innovation in medicine. It is true that 
the modern trends of civilization which have 
brought with them later marriages, smaller 
families, and much less home life or time spent 
by parents with their children, have created new 
problems and have increased the number of be- 
havior disturbances many times. However, the 
teaching and the medical professions have not 
been oblivious to this changing situation. Since 
time immemorial the teacher and the old family 
physician have corrected behavior problems, and 
rather successfully in their own limited way, 
even without the benefit of the new terminology. 
There has been a change in the attitude of 
the pediatrists toward behavior problems since 
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the time of Holt in 1922. This-leader of pedi- 
atric thought stated that, “Most of the neuroses 
of childhood depend entirely upon disorders of 
nutrition. The headaches, insomnia, disturbed 
sleep, chorea, habit spasms, hysterical mani- 
festations, and a multitude of others are re- 
lieved only by correcting the faulty diet and 
habits which are the basis of the disturbed nu- 
trition.” We know today that malnutrition is 
only one factor in some of the neuroses. Just 
as many cases of malnutrition are due to be- 
havior states as vice versa. 

Olsen states, “Since the ponderal index is 
not only a reflection of nutritional status but 
also of body build, there is the possibility that 
the increased nervous habits at the extremes 
are, in part, symptoms of maladjustment. The 
writer has shown elsewhere that children who 
are at the two extremes of such traits as 
strength, energy output, and susceptibility to 
fatigue become behavior problems in the pub- 
lic school.” Here again sociologic study might 
establish a clearer relationship between cause 
and effect. The findings do not prove that nu- 
trition is the basis of the problem. 

Helen E. Woolley found that, “whether or 
not a given family or school situation proved 
to have a disturbing and inhibiting effect on 
the child’s progress depended very largely on 
the disposition of the child.” 

Wile has stated clearly the attitude which 
most pediatrists accept today. ‘The behavior 
difficulties of children are, therefore, within 
their own bodies or as a result of thwarting 
factors in their environments. The sweep and 
urge, the intensity and duration of emotional 
stimuli are of profound importance and of 
greater influence than the intellectual status of 
children in determining the nature of their be- 
havior patterns. The internal life of the child 
has been overstressed. Even the Adlerian doc- 
trine of constitutional inferiority fails to give 
full credit to the force of social pressure and 
regulation upon behavior trends. If the influ- 
ence of heredity and environment are equal, 
one must assume, indeed, one knows it to be 
true—that the inherited potentials are modi- 
fiable by social culture. For many years interest 
in the physical welfare of children has led to 
an overstressing of physical handicaps as causes 
of misbehavior. It is true that in a certain pro- 
portion of children the physical state—for in- 
stance, obesity, underweight, extremes of stat- 
ure, myopia, and so forth—contributes to a 
sense of inferiority, which is overcompensated 








Three Artists 


A painter stood at his easel, 

With palette and brush in hand; 
“Ah!” thought he, ‘‘could I only 

On canvas my thoughts command.” 


At the organ the master musician 
Worked with but one goal— 
That he might give his people 
The music in his soul. 


A teacher prayed for wisdom 
And strove with all her might, 
Of all who came for knowledge, 
To guide their steps aright. 


The painter made beautiful pictures, 
His fame spread near and far; 
He'd gained his great ambition 
And naught was there to mar. 


And the master musician wrote music 
Which had the power to soothe 
Those with a restless spirit 

And make their pathway smooth. 


But the teacher, the one great artist, 
Knew not if she reached her goal; 
For who can see the workings 
That change the set of the soul? 


—Ella M. Richardson 




















for by anti-social activities. Speaking in general 
terms, however, the behavior problem, slight 
or serious, cannot be catalogued under specific 
forms of physical deficiencies.” 

Unfortunately, the great differences between 
the child world and the adult world too often 
serve to make the child a mysterious creature, 
and so deepen the gulf between the two. This 
lack of understanding, often deliberate, is at 
the bottom of much bad mental hygiene. It is 
because as adults we have forgotten our child 
days, reactions, and imaginations and have 
adopted cynicism, matter-of-fact attitudes and 
the “age of reason.” Having attained maturity 
we forget the stages of physiologic develop- 
ment by which we have arrived at our adult- 
hood, and we are not always tolerant of the 
child who is following our ontogeny. 

As Lowrey reminds us, ‘“We must recognize 
that the child is constantly experimenting with 
the whole environment, physical and dynamic, 
by the use of varying modes of behavior, in- 
nate and acquired, to find situations in which 
the behavior is successful or in some way satis- 
fying. This is the explanation of the frequently 
repeated point that all children at some time in 
their careers lie, run away from home, steal, 
have temper tantrums, refuse food, and so 
forth. Whether or not the behavior will con- 
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tinue depends upon a complex of interacting 
factors, the chief ones lying in the attitude of 
the adults and the satisfactions achieved by the 
child.” To understand the functional behavior 
problems it is essential to determine the cause. 
When the basis of the disturbance is under- 
stood, the treatment suggests itself; namely, a 
readjustment or a change in the environment. 

Our modern problem is to keep the child 
psychiatrists from misinterpreting childhood 
psychology as child psychiatry. It is most essen- 
tial that anyone dealing with the problems of 
childhood shall understand first the normal 
child and his wide variations in behavior. To 
magnify these deviations, to make cases out of 
the many insignificant daily problems, is to 
borrow trouble for the child, his family, and 
for the community. In handling the child and 
his family one encounters a great many prob- 
lems in psychology, but very few that are psy- 
chiatric. However, the child is very susceptible 
to suggestion and psychiatric problems are often 
developed out of a magnification of minor 
variations in psychology. 

Another problem is the individual who is 
constantly misinterpreting the unusual reactions 
of the normal child on the basis of a disturb- 
ance in function of the endocrine glands. While 
it is true that the endocrine glands greatly in- 
fluence our behavior, it is also true that there 
are few pedagogic or disciplinary problems 
which are due to gross disturbances of the in- 
ternal glands. When such a disturbance does 
exist, there are usually physical evidences which 
direct the attention of the physician to the dis- 
order. Much oftener the behavior problems 
rest upon an organic basis; that is, they are due 
to a cerebral birth injury, a chronic encephalitis, 
or an active disease of the brain, but their diag- 
nosis may be a difficult problem. I shall not 
discuss here the organic lesions which cause 
behavior disturbances. 

In conclusion, there are three factors which 
I should like to stress to the educators. The first 
of these is a plea to consider the child accord- 
ing to his physiologic rather than chronologic 
age. In so far as it is possible to individualize 
teaching, children should be classified accord- 
ing to the state of their physiologic develop- 
ment rather than their chronologic age. There 
is a vast difference between children before, 
during and after puberty. The physiologic age 
can be determined quite as easily as the mental 
age. When the child has reached the limit of 
his mental capacity, whether this be in the 


third, sixth or tenth grade, send him to a voca- 
tional school. 

The second point is a plea to avoid strain- 
ing the physiologic processes by overfatigue. 
Every child should have a midday rest period 
of at least one hour during which younger chil- 
dren, at least, should sleep and older children 
should rest and relax. In most schools there is 
hardly time for the child to eat, much less to 
relax or rest. 

The third suggestion is a provision for better 
prevention and treatment of fatigue posture. I 
believe that this is a function of the educational 
system and one which can be greatly improved. 





OUR TUITION LAW— 
(Continued from page 246) 

are legally entitled. Presumably for the purpose 
of securing more students these schools have cut 
the cost of tuition to a point where they are 
operating at a loss greater than is necessary 
under the law. Any tuition law which will as- 
sist in the eradication of the existent under- 
bidding for tuition students must not only per- 
mit but require that the full cost of educating 
the non-residents be charged. Likewise, certain 
minima of expenditure will have to be estab- 
lished or zest and zeal in acquiring more tuition 
students will lead certain schools to under-bid 
their competitors. 

To eliminate the incentive for reducing edu- 
cational costs and under-bidding for tuition 
students as well as the tuition tax delinquency 
problem, several states have found it advisable 
to consider tuition payments on a state-wide 
basis. A suggested plan for Wisconsin is to 
have the entire area outside of high schools con- 
stituted a non-high school district on which all 
high school tuition taxes be levied. The state, 
operating as the collection agency for the tui- 
tion taxes, would in turn pay the high schools 
for the education of non-resident pupils. Re- 
ports from the operation of similar plans indi- 
cate less friction than is noted under town or 
county tuition collections and payments. 

It is to be understood that the proposed revi- 
sions of the tuition law are not considered the 
optimum in desirable practice. They are offered 
only as practical stop-gaps until a more forward 
looking program of educational reform can be 
enacted. The tuition problem is deserving of 
both immediate and long term revision. The 
immediate revision is certainly due in the 1939 
legislative session. 
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Al Challenge Ta Americans 


RICHARD C. WILSON 
U. of W. Extension Division 


ITH anti-American “isms” finding sym- 

pathetic audience in the United States, 
many persons have come to the realization that 
something must be done to counteract unwhole- 
some negative propaganda before it reaches 
such proportions that it cannot be overcome. 
They have concluded that we must increase the 
active participation of American citizens in our 
government. They point to the need for honest, 
intelligent teaching of the fundamentals of 
democracy, the meaning of citizenship and the 
obligations and privileges that go with being 
an American. 

It is through education that we can outstep 
the ingress of such un-American influences— 
education of Americans by showing them what 
democracy is and how it works. By pointing 
out the advantages and workability of demo- 
cratic government, by teaching the citizenry the 
part it must play in the drama of government 
to assure a successful performance, through edu- 
cation of this kind negative ‘isms’ can be 
counteracted and defeated. 

In these days of totalitarian states, with their 
dramatic and impressive military and athletic 
pageantry, with their youth organizations, and 
with their glamorous and captivating propa- 
ganda, we must educate our young people in 


the doctrine of democracy before they fall vic- 
tim to the political lollypops of the dictators. 
We must present a program of education in the 
ideology of democracy and Americanism that 
will be accepted by American youth. 

Dictators of totalitarian states long since 
have realized the value of ceremony and 
pageantry in capturing the interest and enthusi- 
asm of youth. We, too, must develop ceremony 
and pageantry to counteract the attractiveness 
of fascist and communist parades, flag-waving, 
and military glamour. 

“A patriotic renaissance.” That is what How- 
ard Mumford Jones, Harvard English profes- 
sor, says we need. The National Rededication 
Movement carries this thought a step farther 
by declaring, “America is unbelievably under- 
sold to its own citizens.” These statements 
clearly indicate the need for a constructive pro- 
gtam through which Americans reaffirm their 
belief in the democratic principles of our na- 
tion. They point out that it is time for us to 
inventory the ideals that grant us privileges un- 
obtainable in other countries; that it is time for 
Americans to understand what they must do to 
assure a continuation of democracy. 

Through the cooperation of the schools, pub- 
lic officials, civic leaders, and the University of 
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Wisconsin, such a program will be held in 
Manitowoc next spring. Public spirited citizens 
are undertaking a countywide project for teach- 
ing young men and women that democracy is 
worthwhile, how it works, and why all citizens 
must participate if it is to flourish. 

This program of education will be climaxed 
by the formal induction of citizens who have 
reached their 21st birthdays and therefore are 
entitled to vote for the first time in the next 
election. The holiday upon which this ceremony 
will take place is Citizenship Day, May 21, 
1939. 

President Clarence A. Dykstra of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the Wisconsin supreme court, 
other state educators, jurists, and public offi- 
cials will participate in the program. Judge 
Rosenberry will administer an oath of citizen- 
ship to the 1,200 new voters, who later in the 
program will be awarded certificates of elector- 
ship. All citizens will be called upon to re- 
affirm their belief in the principles of Ameri- 
canism. 

But the May 21st program is only a small 
part, a fitting climax, of the real program, 
which is essentially educational. In three meet- 
ings between January and May the new voters 
of Manitowoc county will receive instruction in 
government and its operation. They will meet 
in the local governmental units in which they 
live, for these units are the closest contact they 
have with government—they are the communi- 
ties in which they will exercise their rights of 
franchise. Social science teachers and others of 
proven ability will instruct the new voters in 
the physical, theoretical, and spiritual aspects 
and values of American government. 

Throughout, this instruction will be con- 
ducted in a non-political, non-sectarian, non- 
partisan manner. 

It was while conducting round-table lecture- 
discussions in many parts of Wisconsin within 
the last few years that Prof. R. J. Colbert, head 
of the U. of W. extension department of eco- 
nomics and sociology, suggested Citizenship 
Day. Everywhere the plan was hailed as “an 
excellent idea’, but nothing was done about it. 
That is, nothing was done about it until he 
made the suggestion in Manitowoc this past 
fall. There the round-table accepted the 
challenge. 

A countywide executive committee including 
A. L. Nimtz, Manitowoc vocational director, 
chairman; Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc super- 


intendent of schools; E. S. Mueller, Manitowoc 
county school superintendent; Fred Bishop, 
Two Rivers school superintendent; and A. A. 
Kruschke, Two Rivers vocational director; 
members of the judiciary, civic and govern- 
mental leaders, was named to carry out the all- 
important task of setting up and carrying out 
the Citizenship Day program. 

When Prof. Colbert explained that training 
for citizenship long has been regarded as a re- 
sponsibility of our schools and that it was but 
fitting and proper that Citizenship Day be con- 
ducted under the leadership of local school 
authorities as part of the community's program 
for adult and vocational education, the round- 
table by unanimous vote asked the Manitowoc 
board for vocational and adult education to 
lead in the organization necessary to make 
Citizenship Day a reality. The board approved 
the plan, which was endorsed also by the city 
councils and county board of Manitowoc 
county. 

Dr. Colbert points out that in addition to 
being a formal induction of new voters, Citi- 
ship Day will help toward: 


1. Creating a sense of duty and responsibility that 
accompany the rights of American citizenship. 
2. Giving the entire citizenry a clearer appreciation 
of its duties, responsibilities, obligations. 

3. Developing a clearer understanding of the rela- 
tion of local government to our state and nation. 

4, Assisting in creating a higher degree of com- 
munity spirit. 

5. Counteracting unwholesome negative propaganda 
by generating intelligent and creative participat- 
ing citizenry. 


At its St. Louis convention early in Decem- 
ber, the American Vocational Association passed 
a resolution praising the Manitowoc program 
and advocating its adoption throughout the 
country. 

The Manitowoc plan has been acclaimed 
widely by the press of Wisconsin as an answer 
to the question as to what can be done to in- 
still greater patriotism in our citizens. Many 
communities have expressed desires to conduct 
similar formal induction ceremonies for their 
new voters. With the University of Wisconsin 
extension division serving as a coordinating 
agent, the Manitowoc plan will be used as a 
pattern for Statewide Citizenship Day pro- 
grams in Wisconsin in May, 1940, honoring 
the 50,000 new voters in the state. 

Manitowoc county has taken an invaluable 
step toward counteracting unwholesome un- 
American influences through the education of 
its citizenry by establishing Citizenship Day. 
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New Curriculum Bulletin 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
ready for distribution a new bulletin contain- 
ing suggestions regarding levels of accomplish- 
ment in written composition. This new bul- 
letin was prepared by a committee representing 
teachers of English, high school administrative 
officials, the University Department of English 
and the State Department of Public Instruction. 

The bulletin is not an attempt in any way 
to formulate a course of study or a program 
of activities for the purpose of developing skill 
in writing, but it is nevertheless suggestive of 
methods and is stimulating along the line of 
the development of skill in written composi- 
tions. 

The bulletin includes examples of some seri- 
ous weaknesses and specimen themes, fail 
themes and passed themes, and Appendix A 
“Suggestions to High School Teachers of Eng- 
lish,” Appendix B “Bibliography of Books and 
Magazines Helpful to the Teachers of Eng- 
lish.” 


School Privileges for Children Who 
Live in Trailers 

The presence of trailers in various communi- 
ties on a more or less permanent basis for the 
winter season has raised a question as to school 
privileges for children of school age thus 
domiciled. 

It is probable that trailers thus established on 
leased ground should be considered by school 
boards as habitations and the children should 
be accorded school facilities during their stay 
in the district on the same basis that such 
privileges are accorded other children of the 
district. 

There are other elements sometimes presented 
in a situation of this kind such as clothing, re- 
lief, sanitation, etc. which do not come within 
the purview of the school board but as far as 
school privileges are concerned, it would seem 
that school boards need not hesitate to grant 
school privileges on the same basis accorded to 
other children of the district in which the trailer 
home happens to locate. 






Scholarship Opportunity 

Deep Springs, California has available a lim- 
ited number of scholarships, and will welcome 
applications from Wisconsin students. This in- 
stitution has had two students from Wiscon- 
sin,—Mr. Thomas Fairchild, son of the chief 
justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court and 
Mr. Richard Brodhead of the University High 
School. Deep Springs is an endowed junior 
college, and it usually sends its graduates to 
Cornell University where they are eligible for 
substantial financial grants for the Telluride 
Association, a sister foundation. Deep Springs 
is located on a large ranch in Eastern Cali- 
fornia, and part of each day is devoted to physi- 
cal work on the ranch. The academic work is 
done almost entirely under the tutorial system, 
L. A. Kimpton, Dean. 


Wisconsin’s Mental Hygiene Program 

In conformity to the report of the Citizens 
Committee on Public Welfare, February 1937, 
State Superintendent John Callahan appointed 
a committee of city and county superintendents 
to cooperate with the newly organized depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. 

This committee is composed of Hugh S. 
Bonar, Chairman, Manitowoc, Esther Krakow, 
County superintendent East Dane County, Nel- 
lie Evjue, County superintendent Lincoln 
County, F. B. Younger, City superintendent at 
Menasha, City superintendent W. F. Water- 
pool of Rice Lake. 

This committee recently met at Stevens Point 
with Dr. Katharine Taylor, Chief of Division 
of Prevention, in this new department. The 
day was spent in discussing needs and possible 
services in an effort to give Dr. Taylor infor- 
mation that would be useful in developing the 
prevention program. 

The purpose of this new department is to 
render service in the discovery and cure of 
mental defects and disorders and to establish 
wholesome conditions and widespread under- 
standing of the laws of sound living so that 
the happiness and effectiveness of all our peo- 
ple will increase and cases of maladjustment 
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become fewer. The committee will welcome 
correspondence from interested persons apper- 
taining to the development of this new 
program. 


Educational Meeting at Union Grove 

The writer was present at a professional edu- 
cational gathering held at the Racine-Kenosha 
County Normal, Union Grove, Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening of December 13, 
1938. This is an organization for professional 
study participated in by the county superin- 
tendents and supervising teachers of five ad- 
joining counties. The discussions for the after- 
noon were under the able direction of A. J. 
Smith, Principal of the Racine~Kenosha County 
Normal, and many interesting points were 
brought out and tabulated for subsequent use 
in connection with school supervision. The 
general theme was ‘Reading Readiness.” At 
the close of the afternoon session, all partici- 
pants assembled for a 6:00 o'clock dinner in 
the dining hall of the County Normal. The 
following were present: 


A. J. Smith, Prin. of Racine-—Kenosha Co. Normal. 
Supt. Edith McEachron, Racine Co. 

Supt. C. L. Eggert, Kenosha Co. 

Supt. E. T. Griffin, Milwaukee Co. 

Supt. Laura McDougall, Walworth Co. 


Supervising Teachers: 
Lillie Hansen, Racine Co. 
Frieda Hammond, Kenosha Co. 
Inez Halsted, Milwaukee Co. 
Josephine Turner, Walworth Co. 
Ella Jacobson, Walworth Co. 


Teachers in the County Normal: 
Misses Sturm, Baird, Kellogg, Roskilly, John F. 
Shaw, Elementary School Supervisor. 


Department Conference, December 5 

The staff of the Department of Public In- 
struction met in the State Superintendent’s Of- 
fice on December 5 at 9:30 A. M. All members 
were present except Messrs. Waddell, Land- 
graf and Miss Phenix, excused by Mr. Calla- 
han. In Mr. Waddell’s absence Mr. Schmidt 
opened the meeting and introduced the speak- 
ers. Dr. Gordon A. MacKenzie, principal of 
the University High School talked on the eight- 
year experimental curriculum plan now under 
way in the University High School. This school 
is one of 20 selected for the experimental cur- 
riculum. The speaker showed samples of mate- 
rial used and sample tests. The talk was very 
interesting and informative. 

The second speaker, Cassie Lewis, Super- 
visor of Attendance, in the Madison Public 


Schools, explained her work with the public 
school system here in Madison. 

The January meeting was announced for 
Tuesday, January 3. On account of inaugura- 
tion and the receptions held incident thereto 
the office conference could not be held on the 
first Monday. 


1939 School Board Convention Dates 

A preliminary circular has been sent to 
county superintendents to ascertain tentative 
dates for the 1939 series of school board con- 
vention dates in an effort to conserve travel ex- 
penses by members of the department who are 
scheduled to attend these meetings. 

It is suggested in making up their tentative 
schedule for report to this office to keep in 
mind dates on which school board conventions 
can not be held to good advantage. These in- 
clude legal holidays, primary election, election 
day, the first Monday in each month (office 
conference), the week of county board meet- 
ings (at county superintendent's discretion), 
state and district teachers’ associations, etc. 


Mrs. George H. Drewry 
Mrs. Minnie F. Drewry, beloved wife of 
George H. Drewry, Administrative assistant in 
the Department of Public Instruction, died 
Dec. 9, 1938. She had attained the age of 70 
years on November preceding. She had been a 
resident of Madison for the past 21 years. The 
family residence is at 525 S. Randall. Besides 
her husband Mrs. Drewry is survived by two 
sons, Montrose K. of Milwaukee, Chas. B. of 
Marinette and one daughter, Mrs. S. A. Mahl- 
kuch, of Madison. Mrs. Drewry was an esti- 
mable woman who endeared herself to all by 
the quiet simplicity of her character and talents. 
Sympathy is expressed to the family in the loss 

of a loving faithful wife and mother. 


Departmental Travelgrams 
The following ate among members of the 
Department who took advantage of the holiday 
season for travel trips: H. E. Merritt and family 
visit with relatives in Milwaukee; A. R. Page 
and family, auto trip to Florida; Maybell G. 
Bush, Fair Hope, Alabama, (with the Giles) ; 
Lavilla A. Ward, New York City; Delia E. 
Kibbe, New Richmond; Henrietta V. Race, 
Appleton. The George H. Landgrafs enter- 
tained Mr. Landgraf’s son-in-law and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Sims, and daughters, 

Susanne and Diana, of Columbus, Ohio. 
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In mental hygiene programs, as in other forms of 
health education, emphasis is placed more and more 
upon establishing wholesome conditions so that ill- 
ness and maladjustment does not occur. Here the 
home and school can make a most significant contri- 
bution, through the understanding and application of 
the basic principles in mental hygiene. The Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has,-as an integral 
part of its program, the study of mental hygiene 
which stresses the foundation for mental health and 
wholesome living. Through the cooperation of the 
new State Department of Mental Hygiene it is 
planned to give greater emphasis to this program. 


WHAT IS SECURITY ? 


Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
Chief of Division of Prevention 
State Department of Mental Hygiene 


SECURITY is the watchword of the present hour. 

In a precarious and threatening world where all 
the old certainties are disturbed and shaken before 
newer ways have had time to prove their worth, it is 
only natural that deep and lasting security shines 
out as the ultimate good of life, and that social se- 
curity has become one of the most critical issues in 
recent political campaigns. Security is the watchword 
not only in economics and politics, but in mental 
hygiene, too. Personal security is generally accepted 
as the foundation of the wholesome personality. Case 
studies reveal again and again that delinquency and 
other less obvious personality disorders are an attempt 
to wrest from a hostile world some modicum of the 
security everyone hungers for. Stealing and sex of- 
fenses, two of the most usual and glaring forms of 
delinquency, become understandable as symptoms of 
prolonged deprivation of the normal sources of 
security. 

What, then, is this indispensable quality? How can 
we so sense its essence that it may become not merely 
a watchword as elusive as the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow, but a living reality in our lives? 
Obviously it cannot be had for the asking, but grows 
from the roots of our being. All of us, whether par- 
ents or teachers, who are responsible for the happy 
and wholesome growth of children, need to sensitize 
ourselves to the full meaning of security, that we may 
implant and cherish it from the very beginning in our 
children’s developing personalities. 

To clarify our thinking in a complex field, it may 
be said that there are three elements in true secur- 
ity—affection, understanding, and mastery. All of us 
need to feel we are loved, that in some hearts we 
come first. To feel at home in the world, we also 
need to understand something of the scheme of 
things and to grasp some of the laws basic to happy 
living. And finally all of us need to achieve that 
mastery of our own powers necessary for effective 
functioning both in work and play. 





EDUCATIG=AL NEWS OF THE "MONTH FROM THE OFF 





To make sure that we are providing our children 
with the essentials of security all the way along, it is 
necessary to see it in developmental perspective, to 
understand the normal course of its evolution from 
infantile dependent security to the self-reliant secur- 
ity of adulthood. Although the three basic needs for 
love, for understanding, and for mastery must be pro- 
vided for from the beginning until the end of the 
life span of every individual, each developmental stage 
requires them in different proportions. At the infant 
level security derives primarily from receiving love 
and the ministrations of love. At the other extreme, 
security at the adult level is the exact opposite of 
dependence, of having things done for us or given to 
us. It derives from the free and independent use of 
one’s own fully developed powers that make it easy 
to give love and service to others. The infant is 
secure to the degree that he receives richly. The 
adult is secure to the degree that he is able to give 
richly. 

To make this principle concrete, a month-old babe 
enfolded in the love and care of understanding par- 
ents may be taken as a symbol of perfect security at 
one end of the scale. He is completely dependent 
upon them for the fulfillment of every need, but he 
has already learned he can trust them. He can pur- 
sue his own blissful rhythms of sleep and activity, 
unperturbed by the wars abroad or the depression at 
home. He knows he'll get his dinner and the sooth- 
ing warmth of his mother’s arms every time he needs 
them. 

His young parents, happy in their own strength 
and capacity for giving one another and their baby 
the needed love and succor, may be taken as a symbol 
of security at the adult level. And as even this 
mature security deepens and grows, their capacity to 
love will extend outward from their own babe to in- 
clude all children. They will seek to make their com- 
munity a good place not only for their child, but for 
all its children. 

In the normal cycle of growth, the evolution from 
dependent security to adult security comes about 
naturally. By having his personality needs understood 
and fulfilled at one level, he gains the strength to 
pass happily on to the next and higher level, to de- 
pend less and less on others for his security and 
more and more upon the successful use of his own 
powers, until at last he, too, reaches the highest 
level where he can serve others in addition to himself. 

Since it is impossible to trace briefly this develop- 
ment at every level, the growth of security in the 
first year will be presented in some detail. This be- 
cause the first is by far the most important in de- 
termining the life pattern of every individual. In 
fact, it quite literally over-shadows the rest of life 
in a way too little understood. 

The baby’s first birthright is the love of his par- 
ents expressed with all the richness and joyousness 
they are capable of. It is a great tragedy due to in- 
complete understandings of psychological principles 
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and exaggerated emphasis upon the physical details 
of babies’ lives, that during the last decades many 
babies have been denied full measure of this first 
essential, in the name of science itself! 

It has not been sufficiently understood that the 
baby’s conception of the world as cold, hostile, frus- 
trating, or as warm, friendly, and happy, is a direct 
result of his treatment by the adults around him. So, 
too, his evolving picture of himself as a person whom 
people like and find delightful, or as one no one finds 
interesting or cares much about, depends upon the 
responses given his smiles and coos, his rollicking 
spirit of play, his vigorous demands to have his 
needs met, and his lusty joy in their satisfaction. 


Affection and human responsiveness are as essen- 
tial for his developing personality as abundant food 
for his body. Experiments with foundlings in or- 
phanages show that babies do not develop well so- 
cially, nor do they really flourish physically until 
they are given some degree of affection and cuddling. 
From the very beginning, therefore, we must treat our 
babies as human beings, not as little plants or 
mechanisms, if we want them not only to reach their 
optimum physically but to develop warm, affection, 
human personalities. They should be cuddled and 
played with, rocked and sung to, and loved a goodly 
proportion of their waking day. And those unfor- 
tunate babies fed on bottles should certainly be held 
close in mothers’ arms throughout the feeding process 
to reassure them that the love supply at least és 
adequate. It is when warmth and effection are not 
provided in proper amounts that babies resort too 
often to the solace of sucking their thumbs, lose their 
tempers, and cry unduly. It is then that their embry- 
onic personalities become warped and “spoiled” in 
the real sense. We do not need to fear we will 
spoil our babies by warm expressions of love, if at 
the same time we begin to develop in them a regard 
for the rights of the other members of the household 
and give them every chance to develop their own 
powers and use them to capacity. 


A rudimentary conception of law is the second 
essential in the baby’s developing security. If from 
the beginning law is interwoven with love, it is 
accepted naturally. When babies feel themselves 
warmly loved from the fuzz on their heads to the 
tips of their small pink toes, an embryonic under- 
standing of the laws that are another expression of 
this same love begins to germinate. Laws built on a 
foundation of love that is sure and unshakeable are 
easy to accept and to keep at any age. There is secur- 
ity and consequent meaning in the rhythm of regular 
hours for food, sleep and play. Also, a baby who 
knows he will have his mother for a play hour every 
afternoon can adapt himself the more readily to play- 
ing alone in the morning. And parents must be care- 
ful not to let their love for baby blind them to his 
need to understand that they have rights to be re- 
spected too. 





Baby’s third imperative need is to use his own 
powers as early and as fully as he can. It is here 
that many devoted parents fail most frequently. It 
really is fun to feed baby his mush. Besides it is 
messy when he tries to do it. So, mother continues 
to shove it in long after the little hands are eager 
and ready to hold the spoon—and the first step to- 
ward self-mastery and independence has been post- 
poned. 

Baby's first attempts to get food into mouth, arms 
into shirts and sweaters, and buttons into holes should 
be welcomed and encouraged by just enough help to 
insure the satisfaction of success—that greatest im- 
petus to further effort. In addition, the little hands 
should be left free and richly supplied with spoons, 
blocks, balls, unsharpened pencils, clean bits of fur, 
and other fascinating objects throughout baby’s wak- 
ing day. So supplied, the pleasure of thumbsucking 
will most times be forgotten in the fun of manipu- 
lation. 

A baby who by fifteen months accepts pleasantly 
the routine of the household, feeds himself, coop- 
erates in dressing, plays busily, walks by himself, and 
responds enthusiastically to social contacts, has ger- 
minating within him the love, the understanding, and 
the .self-mastery essential to mature security. 

Where growth in each of these three essentials is 
given a vigorous start during the first twelve months, 
and where parents and teachers understand that while 
the love of those around him remains of prime im- 
portance, the child must gain a larger and larger pro- 
portion of his security through developing to the full 
his capacities to accomplish and to understand for 
himself, we do not need to worry too much about 
temporary problems and difficulties along the way. 

There are, however, certain periods of particular 
stress and strain in the normal course of everyone's 
development, when love and understanding and the 
right sort of help are particularly necessary. It is a 
help if we can know about them ahead so that we 
can avoid unnecessary worry in ourselves and stand 
ready to give the child the additional affection and 
understanding he needs. If we keep in mind that indi- 
vidual development may vary widely from the norm 
and still be within the normal range, it is safe to say 
that typically these periods of stress occur as follows: 
first, between 2 and 3, second, between 6 and 7, third, 
between 11 and 14 or 15, and fourth, between 19 
and 21. 

It is between two and three that the baby is fast 
becoming the child, that his desires and standards of 
success begin to outstrip his manipulative skill with 
frequent and severe frustration as a result. It is then 
also that he is continually doing things adults object 
to, and his naughtiness is not excused so readily as 
it was. This, therefore, is the age par excellence for 
temper tantrums. They will prove but a passing phase, 
however, if rightly understood and met by redoubled 
kindness and enough help to keep the balance between 
the frustration of failure and the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment weighted on the positive side. (Concluded 
in Feb. Journal) 
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COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 10-11—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Madison. 

Feb. 25—March 2—American Ass’n. of School 
Administrators, at Cleveland. 

March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
convention, at Green Bay. 

April 3-6—American Ass’n of Health, Phy. 
Ed. and Recreation, at San Francisco. 
April 18-20—Wisconsin Congress of P.T.A. 

convention, at Madison. 
April 29—Wis. Elem. School Prin. Ass’n. 
Conference, at Madison. 





Work has been started on a new addition to the 
Genoa City school. Principal Frazier reports that the 
new portion of the building will consist of a gym, 
manual arts room, domestic science room, and two 
commercial rooms. In addition, the present building 
will be re-wired and the heating system renovated. 


Miss Mary I. Hazeltine, for many years an active 
leader in library work in Wisconsin, has retired. The 
Wisconsin Library Association recently adopted ap- 
propriate resolutions in recognition of her personal 
and professional standing. 


Considerable interest is being aroused in the 1939 
conference of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociation, to be held in Rio De Janeiro next August. 
The cruise is being planned in such a way that 
N.E.A. delegates from the San Francisco convention 
can pick up the boat at New Orleans. Dr. Reuben T. 
Shaw, president of the N.E.A., will attend the World 
Federation conference, and he is in hopes that every 
state in the union will be well represented. 

Those interested in details as to this interesting 
and instructive cruise can secure further information 
by writing the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Two hundred and twenty-five teachers of Walworth 
county, Whitewater S.T.C. and the State School for 
the Deaf attended the annual Walworth County Edu- 
cational convention, at Delavan, last month. Supt. 
T. Emery Bray acted as host, Supt. H. H. Clemons, 
Lake Geneva, president of the county association, pre- 
sided, and Asa M. Royce, president of Platteville 
S.T.C. gave the main address of the day. 


Superintendent Hugh S. Bonar's annual report is a 
departure from the usual type. To begin with, it 
appears as “Studies and Summaries.” It is a summary 
of activities. Included are descriptions of assembly 
programs, pupils’ ability to do, parent relationships, 
systematic study, guidance, special service for special 
needs, in fact, it affords an inside look at the services 
of the modern school. Statistical data on attendance 
and finance are at a minima, but facts on children 
are profusely provided. 


Newly elected officers of the Walworth County 
Education association for 1939-40 are: Robert A. 
Parker, Whitewater, president; Mrs. Grace Newman, 
Elkhorn, vice president; and Josephine Turner, Elk- 
horn, secretary—treasurer. 


SPOTLIGHT 





In spite of the fact that it was the 13th annual 
meeting of the Richland County Teachers association 
a record-breaking number of teachers attended the 
conference at Richland Center the early part of last 
month. Newly elected officers are: Ambrose Carberry, 
president; Estella Dillon, vice president; Nellie M. 
Wightman, secretary—treasurer; and Edna Thurber and 
Donald Mullen, members of the executive committee. 


The resolution on better channel facilities for Radio 
Station WHA has been forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Communications Commission. 


The annual meeting of the outgoing and incoming 
officers was held Friday evening, January 13. The 
next day chairmen of section programs met to receive 
instructions and discuss plans for the next convention. 


The Welfare Committee had a meeting on Decem- 
ber 17; the Teacher Liability Committee met the 
same day; the Council had meetings on November 18 
and December 29. 


January means wiping the slate clean, and possibly 
you need a bit of extra cash to wipe out some old 
obligations. The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
operates for the benefit of worthy teachers who need 
money for short loans. Write us at 404 Insurance 
Bldg., Madison, for further details. This service is 
open to W.E.A. members only. 


Considerable interest is being taken in the new Fon- 
tana graded school, just about ready for occupancy. 
It is one of the first one-piece concrete constructed 
buildings in this part of the country, and the first 
such graded school in Wisconsin. All the decorative 
effects are of concrete and are a part of the building. 
Those who have seen the new school compare its 
appearance to that of Bedford stone. 

The new structure will supplant the present school, 
being abandoned after 45 years of service. 


We acknowledge receipt of the second issue of the 
Wisconsin Elementary School Principals Association 
bulletin, containing timely articles of interest to the 
profession. 


The supervising teachers of the state continue to be 

active and professionally minded. On Nov. 18 the 
Northwest group of supervising teachers met at the 
Dunn County Normal school. The meeting concerned 
itself principally with the subject of mental hygiene, 
with Dr. Katharine Taylor as principal speaker. Miss 
Jennie Webster, Eau Claire County, gave an interest- 
ing resume of the book “Safeguarding Mental Hy- 
iene’ by McCarty. Supervisory problems which had 
een sent in previously by members were discussed, 
after which Mr. Calhoun of Rusk county exhibited 
an interesting art display. 

The Southwestern sectional group of supervisors 
met at Darlington, Dec. 2. After a morning of rural 
school visitation the teachers met in conference to dis- 
cuss professional problems. All counties in the south- 
west part of the state, except one, were represented. 


Merrill Thiede, teacher at Clintonville for the past 
two years, recently resigned to accept a position with 
the Standard Oil company. He has moved to Eau 
Claire to carry on his work in that city. 
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Rooms at Cleveland 


After hard work and persuasive tech- 
nique we were able, last summer, to se- 
cure a comparatively small block of 
rooms at the Carter and Allerton. These 
were taken up in a hurry and the office 
regrets that it has no more accommoda- 
tions at its disposal. Cleveland will be 
crowded but the assurance is given that 
all will be comfortably housed. We urge 
those who do not have room reserva- 
tions to write without delay to the 
Housing Bureau, 1604 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland. 




















Nearly 450 students and teachers, representing 32 
schools, participated in the Southwestern Wisconsin 
Speech Institute, held at Sparta Dec. 10. Following 
the pattern of other speech institutes being conducted 
under the auspices of the Wisconsin Forensic asso- 
ciation and the speech department of the U. of W. 
this year, the entire program was of a non-competitive 
nature, with university speech instructors assisting in 
the guidance of high school participants in forensic 
activities. 

Speakers at the institute included Roger B. Holtz, 
speech instructor at Sparta H. S., Miss Delia Kibbe, 
Miss Almere Scott, Prof. Gladys Borchers, U. of W., 
Prof. J. H. Baccus, University of Redlands, Cal., Prof. 
George F. Totten, Wayne Univ., Detroit, and Miss 
Ethel Kaump, Madison East High school. 

The program was concluded with a debate between 
two teams of university students. 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union has been 
growing by leaps and bounds, and as there is more 
demand for loans there must, of course, be more 
money available for use. It has proved to be an ex- 
ceptionally good place to invest money, with a return 
far in excess of that granted in most banking insti- 
tutions. If you have any money you would like to see 
do some good work for you we suggest that you in- 
vestigate the advantages of investing in Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union stock. Write us for details. 


During the course of an average school year a 
number of school publications pass over our desk— 
some good, some not so good. One of the very good 
ones to reach us this fall is “The Bubbler’ published 
by the students of the Waukesha Vocational school. 
The art work was exceptionally outstanding, and the 
net effect was enhanced by having the work done in 
brown ink on India stock. 


We notice by a news clipping that County Supt. 
Outcelt of Polk county has warned his teachers about 
the dangers of admitting commercial concerns to 
schools to take pictures of children without parental 
consent. He emphasizes that parents need not accept 
or pay for pictures which they did not order, that if 
pictures are taken the consent of parents should be 
secured, and that under no conditions should teachers 
act as collectors for commercial concerns. He emphati- 
cally states that his office does not recommend or 
accept responsibility for this type of activity in the 
schools. 

If your school is being besieged with requests of 
this kind we suggest that you follow Supt. Outcelt’s 
advice. It’s too easy to get one’s fingers burned, and 
though it may be hard to do so at times, a firm “no” 
is the best way of keeping clear of trouble. 





LEGALLY, a sales talk is often discounted 
as a statement of opinion rather than of fact. 
But our claims for the modern, practical, and 
comprehensive new text—BusINEss LAW FOR 
Everypay UsE—are no mere “‘puff.””’ They 
are well substantiated by many large adoptions 
in the few months since publication. 


tt ot al 
PRETZELS were given centuries ago to 
pupils in German monastery schools as rewards 


for good behavior. 
_- 


FAULTY VISION is found in 5% of pre- 
school children. By the end of grade school, 
25 % have some form of eye defect that requires 
corrective aid. If there is a better raison d’étre 
for the Winston CLEAR-TyYPE Classics Series 
than shown in these figures, it must be the dura- 
bility of their Hercules bindings or the universal 
popularity of their thirty-five titles. 
~~ 
MAN’S SUIT of good woolen fabric re- 


quires the shearings of two sheep. 


~~ 
CHILDHOOD experiencesset the pattern for 
adult behavior of an individual. Similarly, past 
experiences of the human race are a key to an 
understanding of current history. ON THE 
Roap To CIvILizaTION presents the life story of 
the human race to high school pupils with em- 
phasis on the social and cultural life of bygone 


days. 
Fn al 


SURVEY of educational data in Who’s Who 
shows approximately 74% college graduates, of 
whom one third hold doctorates. 
_ 

OVER A SCORE of synonyms for hap- 
piness and happy are given in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DicTIONARY, Advanced Edition— 
joy, felicity, bliss, pleasure, merry, gay, jolly, 
etc. May you be able to use every one of them 
—many times—during thé New Year. 


The JOHN WI NS TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 
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Be American .. HAVE A FLAG 
BANNER IN YOUR CLASS ROOM 


Your pupils will be proud to pledge alle- 
giance to a flag banner like this! No wall 
bracket or special fixtures needed. Qual- 
ity printed silk, with banner arm, acorn 
ends, and cord and tassel. With yellow 
silk fringe $3.50; without, $2.90. 














“Folks Like Our 
Friendly Service” 





Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 














The JouRNAL regrets to announce the death of Mrs. 
Drewry, wife of Mr. Drewry, well-known member 
of the Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Drew- 
ry’s passing came after long illness. We extend our 
sympathy to Mr. Drewry and his family. 


Miss Gertrude Forrester, West Bend, a member of 
the radio committee of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance association, reports several programs of special 
interest and value to high school and out-of-school 
youth: Sunday 3:30 P.M. “Opportunity Road”, NBC 
through WJZ, with Walter Pitkin and Joseph Hanna; 
4:15 P.M. Wednesday “So You Want To Be... .”, 
a two-way interview between a high school student 
and a professional man or woman. Over CBS; 10:30 
A.M. Thursday, ‘‘Americans at Work’, featuring on- 
the-job contact through interviews with workers in 
their shops, offices, or plants. Sponsored by the Edu- 
cation Committee of CBS. 9:30 P.M. Wednesdays, “‘It 
Can Be Done”, interviews by Edgar Guest, over 
CBS. 3:00 P.M. Mondays, “Your Job Outlook” over 
our state station WHA, conducted by the University 
of Wisconsin department of Vocational Guidance. 


News from Marion H. S.: Through the installa- 
tion of more speakers in the home rooms it is now 
possible for the Marion elementary school to partici- 
pate in the Wisconsin School of the Air programs. 
. .. For the first time in the history of the school 
the phy ed program at Marion fulfills the state re- 
quirements and includes the 9th grade. Lloyd Mein- 
ers and Joann Stebbins are the instructors—The home 
ec. girls at Marion high school have had two note- 
worthy activities this fall; a style show for their 
mothers, and the sewing of the gowns for the Girls’ 
Glee club. 


Newly elected officers of the Wisconsin Association 
of Deans of Women are: Dr. Amy M. Gilbert, Mil- 
waukee—Downer college, president; Miss Mary Helen 
Keating, Whitefish Bay H. S., vice president; Miss 
May B. Clark, Lincoln H. S., Manitowoc, secretary; 
and Dr. Florence Case, Oshkosh S.T.C., treasurer. 


An article by Prof. S. H. Williams, Superior S.T.C., 
on ‘The Industrial Arts as a Factor in Mental Health” 
appeared in the Industrial Education Magazine for 
Sept. 1938. 


During the recent conference program of the Rich- 
land County Teachers association the assembled teach- 
ers paid tribute to two county educational leaders 
who died this past year: Dr. J. M. Ferebee, county 
superintendent of schools in 1889-91 and a member 
of the board which established the Richland County 
Normal school, and C. R. Thomson, a member of the 
Richland Center school board for many years, and first 
principal of the county normal school. 


We recently received an interesting mimeographed 
sheet from the office of E. L. Eggert, county supt. of 
Kenosha county, showing the commendable salary 
strides made in the county during the past year. 
Practically all the teachers in the county received in- 
creases. We are sure that this is due to the concerted 
effort of the county supt’s. office and the teachers in 
acquainting board members with increased living costs 
and additional professional responsibilities. 


President Doudna was honored at a dinner at the 
First Congregational Church, Madison, on the evening 
of December 6. Speakers in appreciation of Mr. 
Doudna were Supt. John Callahan and Asa M. Royce, 
president of the school which the honored guest 
attended. Responding, Mr. Doudna called attention 
to the problems facing education, the need to drama- 
tize the importance of schools, and the necessity for 
greater emphasis upon emotional appeal in order to 
preserve democratic education. Supt. Wm. C. Hansen 
of Stoughton presided over the gathering which one 
hundred forty-seven attended from far and wide. 


For years the English teachers of Green Bay East 
and West high schools, both junior and senior highs, 
have felt a need for uniformity in the English courses 
because of the fact that so many of the students trans- 
ferred each year are put into classes either too ad- 
vanced or too slow for them. The latter part of No- 
vember the English teachers of the two schools got 
together and started an extensive study designed to 
correct existing differences. Miss Margaret McMahon, 
principal of Franklin junior high, is chairman of the 
group. Others working on the study are Miss Erna 
Jacobi, Miss Hazel Hessing, Miss Amanda Vermeyen, 
Miss Julia Wegener, and Miss Blanche Morris. 


Recently the teachers at the Wentworth school in 
Douglas county gave demonstration lessons at a 
P.T.A. meeting. Miss Vera Rhenstrand, county super- 
intendent, and the teachers in charge: Dorothy Smith, 
Dorothy Anderson, and Ruth Moline, report that the 
experiment was very successful, and many parents 
indicated such an interest in the school that they 
promised to visit before the next demonstration is 
presented. You might try this in your school, for 
close home contact is the het way to develop a sound 
educational program. 


Chippewa Falls Teachers Association and the 
Kiwanians and their ladies had a joint meeting at 
Hotel Northern on December 7. Secretary Plenzke 
spoke on the high school situation. 
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Kindergarten facilities in Richland Center will im- 
prove with the construction of a new kindergarten 
building, through federal assistance. The project is a 
part of a $52,000 program involving the construction 
of a community-shop-gymnasium as well as the 
kindergarten. 


Carl Christensen, director of the Neenah Vocational 
school, who has gained considerable distinction as a 
painter in the Fox River valley and in Maine, exhib- 
ited a group of his most recent water colors and oils 
at the Neenah public library the early part of last 
month. Every summer Mr. Christensen attends an art 
school at Booth Bay, Maine. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin group of county su- 
perintendents met in Monroe, Dec. 5. Those present 
were Kathryn Cullen, Mrs. Lillian Ellis, T. $. Thomp- 
son, Esther Krakow, and Mrs. Alta Rouse, all county 
superintendents, plus Howard Teasdale of the Green 
County Normal. Informal discussions of professional 
topics constituted the day’s program. 


Chippewa Falls teachers had a special banquet 
meeting with the Kiwanians and their wives on De- 
cember 7 at Hotel Northern. U. S. Senator-elect 
Wiley and Mrs. Wiley were honored guests. Miss 
Jennie Hogan, president of the Chippewa Falls Local, 
in cooperation with Superintendent Lohrie, keeps 
things moving up there. 


Robert Oliver of Danville, Ill., is a new addition 
to the Amherst faculty, teaching commercial work 
and giving band instruction. He takes the place of 
William Johnson, who resigned this past summer to 
accept a teaching position in Ashland. Miss Marjorie 
Pederson of Racine was acting as substitute teacher 
since last September. 


Last November, when an addition to the Richland 
Center High school was opened for public inspection, 
the school took advantage of the situation to acquaint 
the public with the work being done in the class- 
rooms. Exhibits, demonstrations, and special programs 
were of great interest to the 1,200 parents and friends 
who attended the “open house’. 


Last month the Milwaukee press carried an inter- 
esting item concerning the professional preparation of 
the teachers in that city. The report showed that 
1,700 of Milwaukee’s 2,648 teachers and principals 
have college degrees and 948 have none. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine have masters’ degrees. 


Ernest Anderson of Augusta H. S. is taking the 
position in Richland Center High school made vacant 
by the resignation of Russell Moeser, who recently 
accepted a position as junior observer in the weather 
bureau in Madison. 


Another school publication of great interest to us is 
the “Hi-Grader” published by the grade school chil- 
dren at Clinton. Compared to a high school publica- 
tion it, of course, might appear to be rather ele- 
mentary in make-up, but when one considers the age 
of the children who edited the paper it deserves a 
real pat on the back. Besides being student edited it 
is student financed: 1¢ per copy, managed by room 
salesmen under a business manager. 


As a result of a period of illness which confined her 
in her home at Kaukauna since the middle of No- 
vember Mrs. Marjorie Lindemuth, teacher of the 
McKinley school, Forest Jct. since Sept. 1935, has 
resigned. 


Norman Johnson, Readstown teacher, was injured 
quite badly the middle of Nov. when his car went 
over a 30 foot embankment about three miles west 
of Readstown. 


Two Milwaukee teacher artists had pictures on dis- 
play at the Fifth Wisconsin Salon of Art, at Madi- 
son, in November. Gordon Borchardt, assistant to Mr. 
Pelikan, and Frederick M. Logan, Steuben Jr. H. S. 
were given coveted positions in the show. 


Members of the W.E.A. will recall that several 
years ago Karl E. Mundt, a teachers college professor 
of Madison, South Dakota was one of our main con- 
vention speakers. It will interest our readers to know 
that Mr. Mundt was elected to Congress at the No- 
vember election. Education has thus secured another 
staunch supporter. 


100%ers since last Journal through Jan. 1: 
Fairchild, Colfax, River Falls, Butternut. 


Locals who want to put out an inexpensive and yet 
worthwhile bulletin might copy the style of the one 
put out by the Janesville group. The bulletin, issued 
monthly, is a good mixture of nonsense and sense. 
Items are written with enough zest to give the bul- 
letin reader interest, and yet it contains a lot of in- 
formation of a more serious nature which teachers 
should absorb. 
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Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere .. . 

Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 

Coffee Shop with popular prices 
@ 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre, except Mondays 


Music By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL{SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 


Thomas E. Sanders, former Racine school principal 
who died Nov. 14 as a result of injuries received in 
an automobile accident, loved his students, and this 
affection was most emphatically expressed in his will 
which left an estate of $20,000, set aside for an 
annual award of $300 to $400, to the best all-around 
pupil at William Horlick high school. 


The Plymouth High School is again holding classes 
daily during the winter months for farm boys in 
Sheboygan County who are out of high school. This 
Part-Time School was started last year and was found 
to be very successful and so it was decided by Super- 
intendent W. B. Senty and the Board of Education 
to continue this type of work. 

School started the first part of November and will 
continue until next spring when the boys will have 
to help on the home farms with the spring work. 

On Mondays boys who have had Vocational Agri- 
culture in high school attend, and some advanced 
work is being given. The other days of the week 
neighborhood groups attend, so that transportation can 
be arranged. Each ie attends one day per week. The 
enrollment this year has been very encouraging with 
over 100 boys enrolled. 

Some of the courses given are: Animal Husbandry, 
Farm Crops, Farm Mechanics, Farm Management and 
a course in General Farm Arithmetic; also some time 
is being spent in Physical Education and Visual 
Education. 

This work is under the direction of Normal Kahl. 


The newly elected president of the University of 
Minnesota, Guy Stanton Ford, was superintendent of 
schools in Wisconsin Rapids from 1895-1898. An- 
other Wisconsin ped. makes good! 


Wisconsin was represented at the annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies on 
November 25 and 26 at Pittsburgh by Burr W. Phil- 
lips, Wisconsin High, Madison; Supt. R. W. Bard- 
well, Madison; Miss Mabel Colton and Miss Bernice 
Scott, Sheboygan; and Dr. E. H. Evans, Whitewater 
State Teachers College, who served as delegate of 
the History Section of the W.E.A. 

A feature of the program, arranged by a commit- 
tee of which Mr. Phillips was a member, was the 
presentation of the Council’s 1938 Yearbook, ‘The 
Utilization of Community Resources’, edited by the 
president-elect, Miss Ruth West of Spokane, Wash. 


What's going on in Platteville these days: 

The 1938 Pioneer, yearbook of the Platteville 
State Teachers College was given an All-American 
rating. 

The children of the fourth grade in the Teachers 
College have written a play giving their interpreta- 
tion of the story, ‘Why the Chimes Rang,’ entitling 
their version, “The Greatest of These is Love.” The 
play was given with marionettes at the Mothers’ meet- 
ing on December 13. During various scenes the chil- 
dren made use of steel marimbas, steel pipes, choral 
reading, and Christmas church music. 

On December 1, Miss Ruth Wilkinson, senior 
library assistant at the Platteville S.T.C. College, has 
joined the staff of the teachers college at White- 
water. She is succeeded by Miss Mary W. Barnes, 
formerly on the staff of the Eau Claire Public Library. 

The Pioneer Gleemen, men’s chorus at the Platte- 
ville §.T.C., made a tour early in December, giving 
concerts at high schools, churches, and clubs in 16 
cities of southwestern Wisconsin. The club is under 
the direction of B. M. Carlson. 


Supt. W. B. Senty, Plymouth, was elected presi- 
dent of the Lake Shore Schoolmen’s association last 
Nov. Russell Wedell, Elkhart Lake is vice president, 
and J. H. Williams, Plymouth was named secretary— 
treasurer. Frank O. Holt spoke at the November 
meeting. 


Supt. Gordon L. Willson, Baraboo, is the new 
president of the superintendents and coaches of the 
South Central conference this year. Supt. A. J. Hen- 
kel, Portage, is the new vice president; and Supt. 
W. R. Bruce, Sparta, secretary—treasurer of the group. 

Schedules in all competitive sports were drawn up 
the latter part of October. 









TRAVEL 
Arrange NOW for your 1939 Summer Booking to Europe 


Join the thousands of satisfied clients who have made 
their TRAVEL arrangements with 


MUELLER TRAVEL & INS. AGENCY 
One Block off the Square at 
126 South Pinckney Street 


Madison, Wis. Fairchild 433 


EUROPE 
1939 


Guaranteed Conducted Tours 
or Independent Travel 


Cruises Steamship Tickets 


MANITOU TRAVEL SERVICE 











1200 St. Olaf Ave. Northfield, Minnesota 
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“Oh, get you ready, there’s a party here tonite’ 
was the theme song as some forty Oconto teachers 
(and their wives) gathered for a Christmas party at 
the high school on December 14. It started with a 
5:30 dinner in true Christmas atmosphere—lighted 
tree, holly, tissue-wrapped packages. After dinner 
Santa Claus arrived (in everyday life, Emil Nelson) 
and distributed presents to all the “good” teachers. 
And what a joyful surprise as all were found to have 
excellent records! Christmas music was enjoyed as 
well as a musical reading given by Miss Janet Mc- 
Gaffey and songs by Miss Kathryn Herald. A social 
hour followed. The committee of Oconto teachers in 
charge incuded Mrs. Ellen Bowers, chairman, Hazel 
Wedgwood, Marion Wagner, Mrs. Myrtle Ford, 
Harry Dahlner, Emil Nelson. With a “Merry Christ- 
mas to all, and to all a good-night” the teachers con- 
cluded a most enjoyable get-together. 

It is occasions of this sort, we believe, which do 
much to foster a spirit of cooperativeness among the 
teaching profession. 


By accepting, with a few additions, the constitu- 
tion as drawn up by Mr. Franz of Lowell, the newly- 
launched Dodge County State Graded Teachers asso- 
ciation met on Nov. 18 and discussed suggested 
changes in reports to parents. 


If you are one of those rare human mortals who 
in balancing your books finds that you have something 
in the kitty under the classification of “Money on 
hand”, and desire to have that money earn more than 
the customary 2% we suggest the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union as an investment possibility. Write 
for details—a 3¢ stamp may be one of the opening 
guns to the best financial venture you have made. 


Nice going, Eau Claire city teachers. We under- 
stand that you are not only 100% in the W.E.A., 
but in the N.E.A. as well. 


Fire of undetermined origin did considerable dam- 
age to the Pleasant Valley rural school, near Dodge- 
ville, the latter part of November. Pupils helped to 
save books and other furnishings. Hmmmm—some 
change from tradition, which pictures the students 
tossing on gasoline to help the blaze! Maybe Wis- 
consin youth doesn’t think school is such an awful 
institution as cartoonists and humorists would have 
us believe. 


Portage County teachers met in a one-day confer- 
ence at Stevens Point, Nov. 18, with Dr. Philip Falk 
and Harry Merritt as speakers of the day. 





We work with as good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We 
fill all types of positions 
from nursery school to 
university. 





HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member N.A,T.A. 


We place many teachers in the suburbs of Chicago and Milwaukee 


The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1938 
received, on the aver- 
age, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 








TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
AGENCY ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 

cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 
Our Service Is of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 


Nationwide 


N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Blidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public 
School, Teachers’ College, University. Special demand 
for Elementary, High School, Art, Music and Home 
Economics teachers for Suburban and City Schools. 
Folder on request. NATA. 
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Write for “Self-appraisal Test” with enrollment material. Teachers Application Handbook 
free with enrollment. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Western office: 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


SHORTAGE of GOOD TEACHERS—ALASKA and the 
WEST. Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all depart- 
ments, particularly music. Certification booklet free to members. Reg- 
ister with Huff’s—24 years steady growth in placement service. 
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We'll Be In 


CLEVELAND 


Feb. 25 - March 2 — A.A.S.A. Convention 


Our Special coach train will leave the 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago via the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, at 12:30 P.M., 
Saturday, February 25th, arriving Union 
Terminal, Cleveland at 7:15 P.M. East- 
ern Time. Special dinner on train. 


















R. R, fare, Chicago to Cleveland 
and return 


ony $10.30 


(Above rate applies only to parties of 
twenty-five or more, in coaches, traveling 
together on going trip with privilege of 
returning individually within ten days. 
Our W.E.A. delegation will be of sufficient 
— ad take advantage of this low party 
rate. 




















For further information write 
0. H. PLENZKE, Exec. Sec, 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSN. 

404 Insurance Bldg. Madison, Wis, 







Appleton’s new million dollar high school, termed 
by many as one of the finest in the middle west, was 
formally opened to the public the first week in De- 
cember. From the description in a special supple- 
ment of the Appleton Post-Crescent it seems as 
though the building warrants all the superlative re- 
marks made concerning it. The entire plant, built to 
accommodate 1,800 pupils, consists < four distinct 
units, a gym, an auditorium, the main academic unit, 
and a large shop section. 


* 


NECROLOGY 


* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


Mrs. Kathryn Delaney, 76, pioneer teacher in Rich- 
land county died at her home in Muscoda, Nov. 15. 


Miss Sarah Dickie, 70, beloved teacher in the Wau- 
kesha schools for nearly 50 years prior to her retire- 
ment in 1936, died at her home in North Freedom, 
Nov. 28 after nearly a year of illness. When Miss 
Dickie first taught in Waukesha there were 75 pupils 
in the high school; when she left the enrollment had 
increased to little short of the 2,000 mark. 


*Miss Onita Kuder, 54, a sixth grade teacher at 
the Park school, Kaukauna, for the past 25 years, 
died at an Appleton hospital Dec. 2 after a brief 
illness. 


Miss Mary Inglehart, 92, pioneer teacher in Colum- 
bia county, died at her home in Cambria, Dec. 10. 
Miss Inglehart first taught in a log cabin, the cabin 
being so small that the pupils came in relays. She 
retired from teaching many years ago. 
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ANNOUNCE SOUTHERN WEA CONVENTION PLANS 





A preliminary announcement on the headliners of the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Association convention, to be held in Madison 
the 10th and 11th of next month gives promise of the meeting being 
an outstanding educational conference. President Frank C. Bray, Ft. 
Atkinson, and his officers have arranged a program both educational 


and entertaining. 


The general speakers will be William Gear Spencer, president of 
Franklin college, Franklin, Indiana; Florence Hale, former president 
of the N.E.A., and present editor-in-chief of the “Grade Teacher’ ; 
Ernest W. Butterfield, prominent educator of Connecticut who has 


appeared on state sectional pro- 
grams in Wisconsin; and Branch 
Rickey, vice-president and manager 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. (The 
appearance of the latter speaker is 
quite appropriate, as the president 
of the Southern Wisconsin E. A. 
was one of the sparkplugs of the 
Wisconsin nine during his college 
days. ) 

In addition to the above men- 
tioned speakers many out-of-state 
and Wisconsin educators will di- 
rect the sectional meetings. Com- 
plete details of the convention pro- 
gram will be found in the Febru- 
ary JOURNAL, which will reach you 
the first week of next month. 

Members of the S.W.E.A. will 
be asked to vote on an important 
change to the by-laws, so we urge 
all those attending the convention 


to familiarize himself with the, 


proposed amendment: 

On Dec. 17 the Nominations 
Committee proposed a change in 
Article II of the by-laws, to provide 
for balloting to be done during the 
first general session rather than 
during the afternoon of the first 
day's session. This proposed change 
is being made because of the light 
balloting which has taken place the 
past few years, whereby less than 
20% of those attending voted for 
the various officers. 

A second suggestion made is to 
revise article II in order to clarify 
the duties of the nominating and 
elections committees. The present 
wording is as follows: 

“Il. NOMINATION AND 
ELECTION. The president shall 
appoint a committee of five mem- 
bers on nominations and elections. 
This committee shall make nomi- 
nations and in cooperation with the 
Treasurer shall provide suitable bal- 
lots. The committee shall provide 
for the casting of ballots during 
the afternoon of the first day’s ses- 
sion at the annual meeting and tell- 
ers appointed by the President shall 








_ 














Frank C. Bray 


conduct or supervise the counting 
of ballots and file a certified state- 
ment of results with the Secretary.” 
The amended wording proposed: 

“II. A. NOMINATIONS. The 
president shall appoint a Commit- 
tee of five members on Nomina- 
tions. This Committee shall make 
nominations and, in cooperation 
with the Treasurer, shall provide 
suitable ballots for the election of 
officers. 

B. ELECTIONS. The President 
shall appoint a Committee of five 
members to serve as Ballot Tellers. 
This Committee shall provide for 
the casting of ballots during the 
first general session of the annual 
meeting, and shall arrange for the 
issuing, collecting, and counting of 
the ballots. The chairman of the 
Committee shall file a certified 
statement of the election results 


with the Secretary for official 
announcement.” 
Article VI of the By-Laws, 


“SUSPENSION OR AMEND- 
MENT” provides that: ‘These By- 
Laws may be suspended or amend- 
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New Ass’n. Committees 





Committees authorized by the 
Representative Assembly for imme- 
diate appointment dealt with 
Teacher Liability and Credit Evalu- 
ation. In order that members may 
know the personnel, we are pleased 
to name them. 

Teacher Liability: Albert Paperno, 
West Allis, Chairman; Haldis 
Svanoe, Wauwatosa; T. J. Jen- 
son, Delavan. 

Credit Evaluation: Harriet A. Har- 
vey, Racine, Chairman; Howard 
Teasdale, Monroe; Floyd Smith, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Kenneth Out- 
celt, Balsam Lake; Izetta M. By- 
ers, West Bend. 





ed by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any annual 
business session of the Associa- 
tion.”” In accordance therewith, the 
above amended Article II of the 
By-Laws will be presented to the 
business meeting on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11, for consideration. 

The Nominating Committee has 
placed the following names in 
nomination: for president: Supt. 
W. C. Hansen, Stoughton; for 1st 
vice pres.: Supt. R. S. Smith, Jef- 
ferson; for 2nd vice pres.: Miss 
Eleanor Cox, Baraboo Jr. H. S.; 
for secretary (3 yr. term) R. L. 
Liebenberg, Madison Central H. S.; 
for treas.: O. L. Robinson, Janes- 
ville H. S.; for member of the 
exec. Comm. (3 yr. term): Mrs. 
Gertrude Anderson, Paoli School, 
Basco. 











Special Madison 
Section in Feb. 


Watch your Feb. Jour- 
nal (which should reach 
you on.Feb. 7 or 8) for 
details on the Southern 
W.E.A. convention. Thru 
the kind cooperation of 
the Madison merchants we 
will be able to print the 


convention program in 
considerable detail. Watch 
for it! 
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Plans Announced for 
Cleveland AASA Meeting 


The middle of next month Wis- 
consin school administrators will be 
making final plans for their trip to 
Cleveland, host city for the 69th 
annual convention. of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, Feb. 25-March 2. Elsewhere 
in this issue will be found infor- 
mation as to transportation 
facilities. (See ad on page 262) 

Preliminary publicity from the 
national headquarters of the AASA 
indicates that the Cleveland meet- 
ing will have some unusual features 
to offer the Wisconsin delegation. 
A novel innovation of this year’s 
meeting is a series of special con- 
ferences being developed in co- 
operation with the commercial ex- 
hibits. These topics, to be discussed 
by specialists in their respective 
fields will include guidance and 
personnel, safety education, voca- 
tional education and placement, 
curriculum problems for large 
cities, curriculum problems in small 
Cities, tests and measurements, 
planning and policy-making, and 
records, reports, and research 
service. 

General sessions will be devel- 
oped around such themes as propa- 
ganda and freedom of the press, 
administrative foundations of edu- 
cation, schools in small communi- 
ties (subject of the 1939 AASA 
yearbook), the social foundations 
of education, and the economic 
foundations of education. 

This year, instead of an exhib- 
itors’ banquet the program which is 
annually presented in connection 
with that event will be given as a 
general session meeting on Tues- 
day. The high light of this pro- 
gram will be the presentation of the 
1939 American Education Award, 
the recipient of which will be Pro- 
fessor Payson Smith of Harvard. 

Indications point to an unusually 
large delegation from Wisconsin, 
and present plans include a group 
movement from Chicago. 





Supts. and Dr. Taylor 
Study Mental Hygiene 


A committee of city and county 
superintendents, appointed by Mr. 
Callahan, recently met with Dr. 
Katharine Taylor, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Prevention. Possible serv- 
ices were outlined. It is felt that 
the time is here for a constructive 
policy of prevention, treatment and 
diagnosis of causes of mental ills. 

To those who have not had the 
pleasure of meeting Dr. Taylor we 
may say she is a native of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and a graduate of 
our state university with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. Her experience in- 





The future of education in Wisconsin rests in an under- 
standing on the part of the paying public of facts concerning 
educational expenditures and services. You, as a teacher, 
should be sufficiently interested, if nothing else from a strictly 
selfish viewpoint, to see to it that that segment of the lay 
public you come in contact with is informed on educational 
matters. For this reason we urge you to give some serius 
thought to the contents of the following few pages. 


Read This Bulle 








Horicon HS Stages Novel 
Activities Award Program 


During a time when the papers 
are full of news concerning foot- 
ball banquets and laurel wreaths 
being draped upon the noble brows 
of gridiron warriors it is a healthy 
relief to see a school take a more 
democratic view as to recognition 
given students for outstanding 
achievement. 

At Horicon Supt. W. R. Busse- 
witz and his faculty have felt that 
it is unfair to concentrate all honor 
upon their football players, even 
though they have been outstanding 
in their particular conference. 
There are others who had done 
equally well in other lines of stu- 
dent endeavor: track champions, 
debating and band winners, and 
others who had represented the 
school in an outstanding manner. 
So, instead of a special football 
banquet the evening of Nov. 28 
was set aside as a “testimonial ban- 
quet to those who have participated 
in school activities’. Over two 
hundred persons, those being hon- 
ored, faculty members, the board of 
education, and many parents, at- 
tended. The printed program in- 
cluded a listing of all the students 
who participated in school events 
during the past year. 

The unqualified success of this 
event at Horicon should encourage 
other schools to stage similar 
school celebrations. 





cludes social work in New York 
City; work with California Univer- 
sity Institute of Child Welfare; or- 
ganized California's first parents’ 
co-operative nursery school; parent 
education work in California and 
Colorado. Dr. Taylor received her 
Doctor’s Degree in Child Guidance 
and Parent Education from Colum- 
bia in 1935. 

The special committee appointed 
by the State Superintendent con- 
sists of Superintendents Krakow, 
Evjue, Bonar, Waterpool and 
Younger. 





Dean Anderson Retires 
From Exec. Committee 


Another faithful W.E,A. servant, 
Dean C. J. Anderson, has retired 
from the Executive Committee of 
the Association. Mr. Anderson de- 
voted many years of fine service to 
our state organization. In 1925 he 
was president and since 1926 he 
has been a member of the executive 


C. J. Anderson 


committee. During these years his 
colleagues leaned heavily upon him 
for extra work. Special assignments 
were handed to him regularly, He 
was on innumerable sub-committees. 
As chairman of the newly created 
public relations and research com- 
mittee in 1933 be performed splen- 
didly in building up that field of 
association work. Far-seeing, fear- 
less, and uncompromising when 
right principles were at stake, 
“Andy” gave timely and valuable 
assistance in maintaining the asso- 
ciation at full strength and preserv- 
ing its integrity. 
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Another legislative session is under way. The demand for appropriations for state services 
and aids for municipal enterprises will be as heavy, if not more so, than in previous sessions. In 
the division and allocation of state revenues there will be pressures of all sorts. Some pressure 
is apt to squeeze education until it hurts. It will be contended by some that education costs 
have risen out of proportion, that schools have been coddled, and,—they may get away with 
superficial statements of that sort unless teachers are conversant with the facts. Fortunately, the 
facts taken from Wisconsin Tax Commission Reports are on the side of the schools. 

To acquaint all of our members with simple data, the Journal will devote considerable 
Space in this and the February issue. We take pleasure in republishing extracts from a recent 
research bulletin, School Funds, and trust every WEA member will get a grasp of the basic 
facts of educational support in Wisconsin so as to be able to interpret and defend needed 
financial outlays. 

—Editor 


When, in 1936, the state of Wisconsin including its counties, cities, villages, towns and 
school districts spent $251,687,817 to provide governmental services for its citizens it expended 
$86.55 for every man, woman and child in the state’s population.* Whether a yearly public 
expenditure in this amount is too high or too low is determined by whether necessary services 
have been provided economically and have been rendered efficiently. On the basis of this stand- 
ard, education is willing to have its expenditures reviewed and judged. 

It is obviously beyond the scope of an educational bulletin to attempt a comprehensive 
evaluation of the several items of public expenditure. However, trends in public expenditures 
in relation to educational costs are definitely within its province and are presented. Public ex- 
penditures for 1930 and 1936 are used for comparative purposes. The year 1930, while a pre- 
depression year, was not the high point in public spending, since in several cases increases 
appeared in 1931 and even in 1932. 


Expenditure by function of state and all minor divisions—1930 and 1936 








1930 Expenditure 1936 Expenditure 

Function Amount Per Capita Amount Per Capita 
Senetad (sOretament 2c. caecum omedachcackcen $ 18,219,447 $ 6.20 $ 15,661,313 $ 5.38 
Protection of Person and Property _--------------- 15,843,167 5.39 15,416,100 5.30 
PIO G0 SANARHON ioc wincnnonennannecn-anasns 13,264,508 4.51 14,619,032 5.03 
PeeWHYS G00 INGOs ooo neck nace n 69,775,071 23.74 49,787,742 £7.12 
eioritses ANG COLeCHOns .- cna ee cee 14,390,995 4.90 35,287,784 12.13 
OTST Se RE ey eek eee ee eee Ceo 68,617,795 23.39 56,808,527 19.54 
OSC EE SEE Pree nee eee See 5,433,342 1.85 3,576,348 1.23 
PRMD OROMNOR 2 2. ee owes 14,237,940 4.84 11,995,587 4.13 
Ree tin; AGO IDE. ooncoo 4c anc ceetceene we 40,074,069 13.63 45,764,503 15.74 
SNM i a ee oc a ar EN i 2,870,078 .98 2,770,881 95 
RN ttn oes a chi eee $262,726,412 $89.39 $251,687,817 $86.55 

1930 population 2,939,006 1936 population 2,908,000 


To assist the reader to a better understanding of the services under each of the general 
headings, a partial list of the items included is shown below. General headings described in de- 
tail in later discussions are omitted at this point. 

General Government 

Salaries of senators, assemblymen, governor, mayors, clerks, comptrollers, treasurers, councilmen and 

other state, city, county, village and town officers as well as general expenses of state, county, city, and 

village government. 

Protection of Person and Property 
Police protection, fire protection, inspections of buildings and electric wiring. 

Health and Sanitation 
Sewers and sewage disposal, garbage collection, board of health, public health services, visiting nurses, 
and public payment of hospitalization. 

Highways and Bridges 
Roads, bridges, over-head and viaduct crossings, curbs and gutters, road signs, snow and ice removal, 
street cleaning, and weed cutting. 





* The 1936 population of Wisconsin is estimated at 2,908,000 
by the U. S. Bureau of Census. 
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Charities and Corrections 
Relief, orphans, blind, deaf, feeble minded, insane, delinquent children, pensions and penal institutions. 


Recreation 
Parks, playgrounds, swimming pools and beaches, skating rinks, band concerts and celebrations. 
Public Industries 
Acquiring and maintaining municipally owned utilities and other public service enterprises. 
Education costing $19.54 per capita was the largest item of public expenditure in 1936. 


The educational disbursement is shown below in tabular form. Adjustments have been made for 
services which are not educational, rendered by educational institutions, and for tuition payments 
to avoid duplication of accounts. 


Expenditures for Education in Wisconsin, 1936 





























Purpose of Expenditure Amount Per Capita 
Rablie: Seliool Gachidina Vocational) .....-... 2-3-3 $40,943,383 $14.08 
METS OE CO AA RELIST a a esas esc cches era cree masa 7,188,433 2.47 
yeschers Collese (lnc. ba. N: S. Regent) oc aici eh eentneenne 1,785,344 61 
RIN ai a Ns a hit na bie enone 2,816,845 97 
mapraty, Att Institute and Museum Service ....-...... ~~~ ------ 2 1,795,804 62 
County Superintendents and Supervising Teachers___.______--_------------- 465,785 16 
BE OEE NEE ES aI EES SE Ee a a em SE Se 715,931 23 
ne RN oo ae ses cee nd peices tenemos AL ns a tn et erg 280,668 10 
NT it nas eine india mae a an a 281,894 10 
County Ag. Schools and County Ac. Agents... 3.2 nnnon 217,309 07 
CECT OLS IG SOT a aS ER ee eae ee er ee ene rE 123,969 04 
RINE CET SINAN ose dis cco cai plas ated oa was as aafan ng ea as ita epoca iho 101,251 03 
IN RO eile icsiats arsine ack ernie ele en cand aia omnes 30,491 01 
Clune €4-57, Demonstration Clube: ete: )* 225.0025. 5-8 nec cnees 27,785 01 
OIELIGE” CRIEATIOHED ACUNED ccs sien ce neem e nc Sater asweennemneneee 33,635 02 

$56,808,527 $19.54 


It should be kept in mind that the total expenditure is not all tax money. The university, for 
example, receives less than half its money from direct appropriation. Most of the other edu- 
cational services are supported to some extent by revenue other than taxes. 

Educational disbursements are made by every unit of government with the largest expendi- 
ture, of course, being made by the public schools. The amount, per cent, and per capita ex- 
penditure for each governmental unit is shown below. Note that the schools and the state 
expend over 90% of all money used for education. 


Educational Expenditures by Unit of Government, 1936 





Per Cent Per 

Unit Amount of Total Capita 
MN See OS Oe oa SE oS oS ee ee a eee eee $10,380,107 18.27 $ 3.57 
OS ES Eater eee ea ene ten mene ery Here SPSL WRN er 1,041,039 1.83 36 
EEE SS eee Ee ARE eRe See SUN NS eS 1,549,769 2.73 53 
a a 151,185 27 05 
2 RE eS Ee a ERE ARR AEE NN yee a 2,743,044 4.83 94 
MONOD des cso bemoan et aa anes meme ede eae 40,943,383 72.07 14.09 
Ts ced ee at ret sure i aes ee aah ee $56,808,527 100.00 $19.54 





The trend in state educational expenditures over a period of years shows education in 1936 
approximately a million dollars above 1934 but almost three million below 1931. 


Millions of Dollars 
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Year: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Amount $11,969,204 $13,241,903 $12,253,272 $10,479,473 $9,217,154 $9,972,857 $10,380,107 
% of 1930: 100 110.6 102.4 87.6 77.0 83.3 86.7 


The educational expenditures of the county are likewise well below the 1930 level. The 
several items of expenditure for the county are (1) county agricultural schools and agricultural 
agents, (2) county library service, (3) county normals, (4) county superintendents and super- 
vising teachers, and a few miscellaneous items. The trend in county educational expenditures 
is shown below. 


$100,000 
14 





13 


12 


9 TRENDS IN COUNTY 
ED. EXPENDITURES 
8 1930-1936 


Year: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Amount: $1,333,984 $1,391,351 $1,173,382 $962,728 $916,383 $987,502 $1,041,039 
% of 1930: 100.0 104.3 88.0 72.2 68.7 74.0 78.0 


Except for the support which the cities provide for schools, a comparatively small amount 
is spent for education. The items of city educational expenditure are: Library service ($1,240,317) ; 
Museum, Hist. & Ed. Bldg. ($281,593) ; Art Inst. ($20,000) ; Tuition ($2,294) ; Other ($5,565). 


City educational expenditures, unlike expenditures in the other units of government, reached 
their peak in 1930 and hit the “bottom” in 1933. Since then a slight upward climb has been 


witnessed but educational support in cities is well below 1930. 


$100,000 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1985 1936 
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TRENDS IN CITY 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 
1930-1936 | 
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Year: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Amount: $1,841,945 $1,775,836 $1,654,237 $1,369,148 $1,416,716 $1,487,914 $1,549,769 
% of 1930: 100.0 96.4 89.8 74.3 76.9 80.8 84.1 


Village educational expenditures have remained at a comparatively small amount over a period 
of years. Tuition payments to other villages or cities for high school pupils from the “non- 
high school” villages represents over two-thirds of the total. The 1936 expenditure is approx- 
imately three percent below 1930. 

The town is the only unit of government in which the 1936 educational disbursement 
exceeded the amount spent in 1931. This is due largely to an increase in tuition to high schools. 
Payment of tuition in the towns represents nearly ninety-nine percent of all educational expend- 
itures. Library service constitutes practically all of the remainder. 
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2,500,000 

2,400,000 

EDUCATIONAL 

2,300,000 1930- 

2,200,000 

2,000,000 
Year: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Amount: $2,056,779 $2,214,064 $2,408,085 $2,138,186 $2,554,598 $2,606,680 $2,743,044 
% of 1930: 100.0 107.6 117.1 104.0 124.2 126.7 133.4 


Taxes are levied for the support of schools in all existing units of government, but since 
schools are separate corporate entities their expenditures are so presented. 

While the public schools, as the major educational responsibility of any commonwealth, 
consistently receive the largest share of the educational expenditures, the amount available for 
this purpose has slumped decidedly since 1930. Some increase is witnessed in 1936, the first in- 
crease of any importance since the depression years. 


Trend in School Expenditures, 1930-36 
(Schools in 1936 were still 20% below 1930 level) 


- 1930 1931 
$5 
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TREND IN SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 
(Exclusive of Debt Service) 
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Within the school the largest item of expenditure is, of course, instructional cost, composed 
largely of teachers’ salaries. On the basis of latest available data, Wisconsin devotes a smaller 
per cent of all school expenditures to salaries than do eleven other states. The per cent of the 
school dollar going to each department or school activity is shown below together with the 
cost of schooling each pupil per day. The total cost of 4414¢ per child per day is below the 
daily expenditure of twenty of the other states. 


Division of School Expenditures, 1936 
Daily Cost Per Per Cent of 




















Pupil Enrolled Total 

Es) ee a se pe aes seen $.0116 2.61 
Co-ordinate Activity ----------- Bike sas sOQ%S 33 
PEON TRIOS ooo oa erin mea ssid nies naa smiateresie .0159 3.58 
Rat EMIIBINIINN ONS oso on oS oe ae 8 a ee a —_ .2840 63.74 
LS Se ee ee eae ane een) Sree Be ee .0492 11.05 
SRRUMNROR See too eae bo waa cat mubandee cane ase aen eae .0164 3.70 
CIEE. nen ce savage pb Sean bencuaueatal tke ao ae eee .0061 1.37 
PIONEERS. ooo ae oooh tac awabeee rune eaoue esau a beeeneen .0247 5.54 
SS eee are see ne enn, ere een ee) Oe Seer ew oe ON eS .0360 8.08 
$.4454 100.00 


Considerable interest centers in the indebtedness of government from the federal deficit 
down to the debts of the smallest political division. Information regarding the financial obliga- 
tions of the state and all minor divisions is shown by function below. Data for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1937, are here presented: 























State Counties Cities Villages Towns Schools Totals 
Schools $ $ $21, 213, 448 $ $ $5,105,037 $ 26, 320,485 
Public Service Enterprise --..---- 1,350 1,241,279 32,250 024;879 
Public Improvement sniahtieraheninneneticniee 28,222,970 25° 038° 888 2,353,070 2 ,036, rf 6 a 2397 
IG GRENOE. eccccacccuncane 9,008,000 3,001,525 360,990 47,225 12 *417, "740 
Parks 3,0 23.8 840 283,400 3,307,240 
Refunding 452,000 4,290, 699 18,482 4,761,181 
Equipment 25,650 16,900 111,768 154,318 
wetropolitan DOE miccddindinn 20,046,200 20,046,200 
1,183,700 1,183,700 
+ tea Relief 10,829,000 592,500 11,421,500 
eae 5,159,592 5,159,592 
OS eae aaa 101,832 32,441 35,200 169,473 





$1,183,700 $73,717,762 $64,661,732 $4,288,080 $2,281,394 $5,105,037 $151,237,705 


It will be noticed that most of the indebtedness for school purposes is charged against the 
cities of Wisconsin. In fiscally dependent cities debt service charges are carried as a city rather 
than a school account. Undoubtedly a more accurate presentation of school indebtedness is the 
inclusion of city debts for school purposes with school indebtedness. This is done in the follow- 
ing table comparing the indebtedness for school purposes and all purposes over a period of 
years, 

Trends in School and Total Indebtedness 


Year: 1930 1931 1932 1933 
School Indebt: $ 41,739,656 $ 42,097,988 $ 39,684,153 $ 36,037,535 
% of 1930: 100 100.9 95.1 86.3 
Total Indebt: $181,785,814 $184,936,636 $181,144,578 $176,406,623 
% of 1930: 100 101.7 99.6 97.0 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
$ 32,017,165 $ 29,810,519 $ 27,665,979 $ 26,320,485 
76.7 71.4 66.3 63.1 
$168,274,907 $158,726,054 $155,188,575 $151,237,705 
92.6 87.3 85.4 83.2 


The decided effort of all units to reduce their outstanding indebtedness is commendable. 
While it is recognized that small units cannot satisfactorily adopt a pay-as-you-go policy in ex- 
tensive building programs, it is generally conceded that a pay-as-you-go plan can be utilized to a 
much greater extent than it has been in the past. 

In presenting the data on educational disbursements and indebtedness a detailed discussion 
of the implication of these facts and trends has not been possible. It is hoped, however, that 
sufficient attention has been directed to the more salient points to enable the reader to discuss 
and explain with considerable clarity the expenditures for education in Wisconsin, in relation 
to expenditures for other func:ions of government. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Two recent publications from the presses of Scott 
Foresman & Co., Chicago are Discovering Our New 
World, Book Two (Beauchamp, Melrose, Blough, 
352 pages, $.96 list), and The New World—Past 
and Present (Campbell, Webb, Nida, 500 pages, 
$1.84). 

Discovering Our New World, for fifth grade use, 
carries on the unit-problem-plan science course be- 
gun in the Scott Foresman Science Stories series. 
The book suggests student experimentation which 
helps to develop an understanding of basic science 
principles which students learn to apply in solving 
environmental problems. Content well balanced be- 
tween physical and biological science, and adapted to 
fifth grade reading ability. 

The New World is a thorough revision of a pre- 
vious text by Nida and Webb. The new edition gives 
an overview of the geography, settlement, and growth 
of all the Americas. The aim of the text is to show 
the student how the nature of the land has affected 
the varied patterns of life to be found in the differ- 
ent countries and different sections of our own coun- 
try. A logical linking of history and geography. 


The Beckley—Cardy Co. of Chicago has just pub- 
lished three interesting Educational Activities Games, 
devised by Arthur E. Gustafson, a Minnesota educator. 

Based upon the infallible hypothesis that children 
enjoy games these teaching devices cover the fields 
of health, safety, and citizenship. Built on the spinner 
dial plan, the games are best suited to two or three 
players at one time and to pupils in grades 2 to 8 
inclusive. Over a hundred ideas and slogans have 
been worked out for each game, while the back of 
the card contains valuable information and subject 
matter for the teacher. 

The games are sold for 25¢ each and in sets or 
quantities of more than three, 20¢ each. 

The same company has recently published two 
built-up panel poster sets: one on desert life (50¢), 
and one on life in the United States (60¢). The com- 
pleted panels of Desert Life show colorful, authentic 
scenes revolving around the topics of home in the 
desert, caravan at sunset, oasis scene, and streets of 
Cairo. Maps of the United States build up around the 
themes of capitals, railroads, shipping centers, etc., 
physical features of the country, chief industries of 
each state, and important crops of each state. 


A publisher recently wrote us as follows: 


“We believe you could do a real service to teach- 
ers—new ones especially—and earn the undying grati- 
tude of textbook publishers if you'd remind teachers 
to mention their positions whenever they write to 
textbook publishing companies. This information is 
always required by reliable companies before keys 
and manuals may be mailed to anyone and is a defi- 
nite aid to intelligent handling of orders.” 

So don’t say we didn’t tell you! 








2IEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE READING FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers of grades 3 through 5 will be very inter- 
ested in a new series of supplementary readers in the 
social studies field recently off the presses of the 
John C. Winston Co. The Young American Civic 
Readers is composed of three closely correlated books: 
Community Helpers (Grade 3, $.72), Community 
Activities (Grade 4, $.76), and Community Interests 
(Grade 5, $.80). In each case the book mentioned 
can be used effectively in the next higher grade for 
children of slightly retarded reading ability. 

All the books stress the active participation of 
pupils as citizens now, and constantly stress the close 
relationship between home, school, community, state, 
nation, and the world. Besides giving the pupil a 
foundation for purposeful civic thinking the books 
serve to give him fine character training and leave 
him with an active appreciation of the work of public 
servants. 

All the above objectives may be found in most 
modern civic texts. The unique feature of this series 
is the fact that the subject is approached through the 
liberal use of imaginative stories and poems as well 
as factual stories of real children in familiar situations. 

The books follow a conscious pattern of develop- 
ment, with Community Helpers giving the third 
graders good lessons in truth, honesty, courtesy, and 
obedience, as well as an understanding of the services 
of those who feed, clothe, house, and care for the 
health of the community. The second book, Com- 
munity Activities emphasizes such attributes as thrift, 
perseverance, and self-control, as well as depicting the 
work of community servants such as the postman, 
fireman, policeman, etc. Community Interests intro- 
duces the pupil to such subjects as the library, parks, 
public schools, utilities, etc. 

All three books are well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, two-color drawings, and well-chosen cartoons. 


Science is becoming more and more understand- 
able to the average person as texts such as Chemistry 
and You (Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. $1.80, list) 
are being published. The authors of this new high 
school text state in the very beginning that “with so 
many textbooks in chemistry on the market, good rea- 
sons must be advanced pe adding another one”. 
Which they proceed to do, and while recognizing 
their biased evaluation of their own work it must be 
admitted that they present a very good case, for at 
every turn they correlate the science of chemistry 
with the practicality of the subject as experienced by 
all of us in everyday activities. The book shows a 
commendable emphasis upon the development of re- 
flective thinking and probleth solving in practical 
matters. In keeping with the philosophy underlying 
the book minute factual material is set aside to make 
way for emphasis upon chemical principles, generali- 
zations and interesting applications. 

It’s a “fat” book of nearly 800 pages, and obvi- 
ously too much to cover in one year, but it offers a 
variety of choice as to subject matter, so that it can 
be developed in several different ways. 
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School principals, teachers of grades seven, eight, 
and nine, and librarians will be interested in the 
announcement that the junior high school reading list 
published by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Lessure Reading, has been entirely revised 
and brought up to date. The editing has been done 
by the Council’s Recreational Reading Committee, 
whose chairmen are Dr. Stella S$. Center, head of the 
English department of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City, and Max J. Herzberg, prin- 
cipal of the Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J. 

A new arrangement of material makes the list more 
readily usable than before. The annotations have been 
rewritten to give them a decided appeal to the young 
person. Perennial favorites like the Alcott books re- 
main in the list, but books no longer popular with 
pupils have been supplanted by newer titles of more 
vital interest today. New classifications include The 
Animal Kingdom, Discovery and Exploration, Eti- 
quette, Games and Sports, Handicrafts, Hobbies, and 
Photography. A new cover and illustrations in black 
and white and color make the list as attractive as the 
Council’s other lists, Home Reading for high school 
and Reading for Fun for the elementary grades. 

Leisure Reading may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago, at twenty cents for a single copy, 
fifteen cents each for ten or more copies. 


Harvey Waffle, drawing instructor at Waukesha 
High school, is the author of a new book published 
last month, “Architectural Drawing for High Schools” 
(Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 328 pages). It is a text 
intended for use in courses which aim to train stu- 
dents in the planning, construction, and occupancy 
of homes. It is strictly utilitarian in purpose, con- 


GREET THE NEW YEAR 


with a Complete Music Program 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 
McConathy Miessner Birge’ Bray 


Teachers and pupils are just begin- 
ning to appreciate the inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities in music through using this 
series. It provides amply for the attain- 
ment of the fundamental music skills 
and attitudes, and for the integration of 
the many activities associated with 
music with the social program of the 
modern school. 

















Five-Book Series—a book to a grade 

Two-Book Course—for two- to four-room 
schools : 

One-Book Course—for one-room and un- 
graded schools 

Music Highways and Byways 

Music of Many Lands and Peoples 

May we send you complete descriptive 


literature and our new festival “A Musi- 
cal Panorama of America’? 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Il. 


Representatives: Ronald Layde 
John O, Burch 
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Your Silence—Our Loss! 


Publishers are important advertisers— 
or should be. Too often they turn us 
down because “we can’t see any direct 
results”. When you order books let pub- 
lishers know they should aaeer: your 
Journal. If they advertise tell them you 
saw their ad—if they don’t ask why not. 




















taining problem and informational study units amply 
interspersed with architectural drawings. Units in- 
clude information on the drawing of bricks, joint 
forms, stone masonry, etc. 

The author is well known in Wisconsin industrial 
arts circles, and we predict that there will be con- 
siderable demand for his practical text. 


Considerable interest has been stirred up in a pub- 
lication from the presses of Scott Foresman & Co. 
this fall. The book is entitled Centerville (book three 
in the social studies series entitled the Curriculum 
Foundation Series. 288 pages, $.92 list). It is de- 
signed to acquaint the pupil with one phase of Ameri- 
can life by analyzing a simple society in the Middle 
West's corn belt, which is pretty close to home. Life 
with others is the central theme of the book, most 
adaptable for use in the middle grades. Such subjects 
as the interdependence of the producer and con- 
sumer, cooperative planning, interrelation of urban 
and rural activities, utilization of applied science, and 
the importance of community-mindedness indicate the 
tempo of the text. 


Last month we called attention to the fact that 
Richard Halliburton’s Book of Marvels—The Orient 
(Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) was out in a 
special school edition for $1.12 list or net wholesale 
for school use only, $.84. Since then we have re- 
ceived the companion book on wonders of the Occi- 
dent, which is offered at the same price and follows 
the pattern of the Orient book. Many of. the Halli- 
burton exploits described in that typical breathless 
manner of the author in previous we find their 
way into this high school book. It’s a grand book, 
and keeps one in a constant state of popeyed wonder 
over things we probably should know about, but 
don’t. As the title suggests, the book covers the 
western hemisphere and Europe. 

Schools and teachers who have the Orient book 
will surely want this second work to complete the 
tour of the world on the wings of Halliburton. 


That constant puzzle of Wisconsin teachers, ‘what 
to teach in Conservation to carry out the mandate of 
the state legislature?” is being solved step by step. 
This month the presses of the C. C. Nelson Pub. Co. 
of Appleton are completing the printing of a book 
of special interest to Wisconsin teachers, partly be- 
cause the author, E. M. Dahlberg of Ladysmith is 
the author, and also because the book is perfectly 
adapted to the needs of Wisconsin schools. ‘‘Con- 
servation of Renewable Resources” is a well-illustrated 
book of 224 pages, designed for a semester course in 
Conservation, or it can be used as a supplementary 
text in biology. Inasmuch as the book primarily con- 
cerns itself with the conservation problems of the 
Lake States it is ideal for use in Wisconsin schools. 
Both plant and animal conservation are discussed in 
detail, with chapters devoted to water and soil con- 
servation, woodlots, school forests, and landscapes. 
Price $1.00. Coming off the press this month, so will 
be available for the second semester. 
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